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CHAPTER V. 


TAKING STOCK OF EACH OTHER, 


THE season was in full swing when the Falconers arrived’ at: the 
“Grand,” and the bride was as hard-worked as any dock-labourer 
who takes his chance and uses it. Night and day—day and night, 
no rest at any time except in the morning, when the noises of the 
stirring world outside made sleep a difficulty if not an impossibility ; 
but, as Falconer said, they would have plenty of time for rest in quiet 
Old England, now they must be wide awake so as to miss nothing ; 
and Beatrice joyfully agreed with him. She delighted in everything 
—the grandeur of the hotel, with its spacious rooms and broad stair- 
cases, the long bewildering corridors, the mixture of all nationalities 
in the wide hall, the cool splash of the fountain, and the grateful 
shade of the palms, when the thermometer was up to-go in the 
shade—the continual throng loitering about the vestibule or passing 
to and fro in the pursuit of friends or pleasures—the animation 
everywhere, the enthusiastic greetings, the frank: expression’ of“ 
every feeling, so different to the repression of everything in self- - 
contained England! The subtle charm of Paris seemed to ‘enter 
into her veins, and Lady Falconer at the Grand Hotel, or driving 
in the Bois, or sitting at the Opera ablaze with diamonds, or peeping 
Stealthily into a Café Chantant, was a different creature to Miss 
Kennard, daughter of the Rector of a London parish, The 
exhilarating air excited her and made her feel insanely inclined to 
sing at the top of her voice, as she came down the great public stair- 
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case with a bevy of men always waiting at the bottom to stare at 
‘la belle Brune.” If she dropped a flower or a handkerchief so 
many hands were stretched out to pick it up, so many cigarettes let 
fall in the hurry, so many elaborate bows made, that she could 
scarcely keep her countenance. 

‘‘T must never drop anything again,” she said with a laugh and a 
blush, as they drove off one afternoon in their hired victoria, “or 
they will think that I do it on purpose.” 

‘“‘ As if a woman ever did that sort of thing unintentionally !” her 
husband said coolly. 

It was a speech like this which sometimes made a dissonance 
between them. Beatrice shrank back as if annoyed; ‘“‘ You don’t 
know me—if you think I could.” 

‘“‘T know a great many women who would,” with a short laugh. 

‘But you don’t like them—you can’t say that you do,” turning 
round with a challenge in her eyes. 

‘‘T like women to have plenty of go,” he said doggedly. 

‘“‘ Then I am sorry to disappoint you,” icily. 

“ You absurd little goose! You never disappoint me,” smiling 
into her angry face, and refusing to recognise the fact that there was 
any excuse for annoyance. ‘‘ You are brimful of ‘go’ to the tips of 
your fingers, only you haven’t had a chance of bringing it out; 
you’ve been like a wild hawk in a cage. I’ve opened the door, 
and you will soon feel the strength of your wings, see if you 
don’t.” 

‘‘T was as free as any other girl—properly brought up,” trying to 
look prim, which was a difficult expression for her face to catch. 

“IT wasn’t brought up—at all—only dragged up—so I know 
nothing about it,” he said gloomily. ‘ There’s Prince W., by Jove! 
I hadn’t an idea he was in Paris. Well, he’ll know you again,” 
with a laugh, as the man in question, with a pale lean face, a hooked 
nose and a pointed beard, shot a piercing glance at the wife whilst 
he bowed to the husband. 

‘¢T don’t like his face at all,” she said with decision. 

“Glad to hear it. He’s the worst man in Paris, and that’s saying 
as much as you can.” 

“Then why do you have anything to do with him?” with judicial 
severity. 

‘There would have been some excuse in asking that, if I had 
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said the ‘best.’ I never said I wasa saint. Why shouldn’t I -get 
on with the prince of sinners ?” 

She did not answer, but looked away from him, at thelively scene 
around, and indeed there was quite enough to occupy her attention. 
The Bois was crowded as usual in the height of the season, and 
most of the leaders of fashion were there in toilettes that were 
supposed to give the cachet to their particular style of costume—a 
style to be repeated in all the principal capitals of the civilised globe, 
and to go from them to the second-rate cities, and so on ad infinitum. 

‘“‘ Let us get out of this,” Lord Falconer said impatiently, as they 
found their way blocked by a four-in-hand. ‘ Anything’s better 
than sitting still behind a pair of horses.” 

Beatrice got out obediently, for it was all the same to her. She 
could use her eyes either in or out of the carriage, and she had none 
of the fine lady’s rooted objection to making use of her legs. She 
enjoyed everything to the full, and she could not understand the 
almost fierce impatience which came over her husband one day 
when she had inveigled him into the Salon, and she ventured to 
stand for five minutes before any picture that took her fancy. He 
always hurried her on as if a train were waiting for them round 
the corner, and laughed at her remonstrances, asking what was the 
good of wasting your time on painted men and women, when the 
living ones were close at hand and a thousand times more interest- 
ing. As to the Louvre, with all its world-famed treasures of art, he 
absolutely shuddered when she mentioned it. 

‘‘ Wait till we are both too old and too ugly to interest anyone but 
oerselves. Then when we've absolutely nothing better to do, I’ll 
bring you over here, and we'll go through the whole lot like a 
‘couple of convicts at the treadmill,” he said consolingly one wet 
day, when they could not make up their minds as to what they 
should do. 

“‘Don’t you care for pictures or sculptures, or anything in the 
way of art?” she asked with something like dismay. 

‘‘ So long as [ think you the prettiest little woman in the world, 
what does it matter ?” 

‘But that has nothing to do with it,” she said with a smile 
because he had.drawn her towards him and given her an appreciative 
kiss, ‘‘ you shut out a whole world of enjoyment if you only care 
for living men and women.” 

15* 
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‘¢But I don’t—I can rave about a horse, and go quite silly over 
a dog. Now are you satisfied? And I can stay out a whole opera 
—or at least the last half, if there are enough pretty faces in the 
house to make it worth while.” 

‘‘T believe you talk like this only to tease me,” she said slowly, 
fighting against the fear that this was really the truth, and her 
preconceived notions of his character an utter illusion. 

He looked at her curiously, feeling instinctively that she was 
weighing him in the balance—and finding him wanting. Absurd! 
The little goose had evidently a craze for zestheticism which was all 
very well for women, and might keep them out of mischief, but if 
she expected him to join in it she would be disappointed. Might 
just as well ask an elephant to have a game of spillikins. 

After all she was very hard to please, for according to his lights 
he had done his duty by her to the wonder and admiration of his 
own inner self. He had stuck as close to her as her shadow, and 
never given any fellow a chance of making up to her. Bignon’s 
being too warm for this warm spring weather, he had taken her to 
dine at one of the best of the numerous chalets in the Champs 
Elysées where dinner is anything but the prosaic reality that it is 
usually made in England; and afterwards to some open-air Café 
Chantant close by, where the songs were not too broad for her 
propriety-loving ears. And she had enjoyed it thoroughly, with the 
frank enjoyment of an unreserved nature, with sparkling eyes and 
smiling lips, and a happy little laugh breaking out now and then, in 
the irrepressible delight of her heart. In the choice of theatres he 
had been as careful as an old grandmother, turning his back on the 
delights of the Eden, whose meretricious ballets he considered as a 
feast for his own eye, but just the reverse for his wife’s, and taking 
places instead at the ‘‘ Francais,” where he yawned the whole time 
in spite of the excellent acting ; at the Opera Comique, where the 
amusement was occasionally more on a level with his intelligence, 
and at the Grand Opera, where the admiration he ought to have 
given to the music was lavished on every pretty face and well- 
dressed woman in the audience. His club, the unexclusive 
«Epatant,” at the corner of the Champs Elysées and the Rue 
Boissy d’Anglas, he had entirely neglected, though he had the 
liveliest remembrance of the daring plays and free-and-easy concerts 
got up by its artistic fraternity—of the wild gambling that used to 
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go on in the small hours, when the steadier members looked on and 
wondered, whilst the unsteady were ready to stake anything under 
Heaven in the excitement of the moment—and sure to repent of it 
bitterly and uselessly when the dawn stared them in the face, as 
they walked home through the silent streets, and told them in the 
broadest way that they were des imdéciles. 

That is what Falconer called “life,” and he had given it up for 
the sake of his wife, and yet he could swear that she was not 
satisfied. Hang it all! he could not go on like this for ever, he 
said to himself as he watched the pattering rain-drops. 





CHAPTER VI. 
A LITTLE CLOUD. 
THEIR last night in Paris—and Beatrice was spending it alone with 
a novel, waiting for her husband. It was the first time she had 


done so, but anyone who knew Lord Falconer could safely prophesy 
that it would not be the last. She’had sent her maid to bed after 


she had performed her services, and now, clothed in a charming 
white wrapper, and with her dark hair braided in one long plait, she 
stretched herself on the smart but unluxurious sofa, and prepared 
to read by the light of a shaded lamp. But her life at the present 
moment was more interesting than any fiction, and the book rested 
on the delicate laces of her wrapper whilst her thoughts wandered 
from one point of interest to another in the events of the last three 


weeks. 

They had dined that evening at the Embassy, and had met some 
of the pleasantest people in Paris—diplomatists with the last best 
story of some celebrity of the day—artists who had already made a 
name either in our own Academy or in the Salon—travellers who had 
knocked about the world and rid themselves of all inconvenient 
prejudices as well as of superfluous flesh—men who bore historic names 
and were busy filling up another page of history in their daily lives, 
and women who were charming because of their beauty or their wit, 
or their talent for making themselves agreeable. 

Memories of the past hang about that celebrated house in the 
Rue du Fauborg St. Honoré, but the Falconers knew nothing of 
them, and contented themselves with the charming actualities of the 
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present. Beatrice’s eyes had rested with a certain amount of interest 
on the treasures in various shapes collected from Canada and India, 
which greeted ‘her sight as she passed through the wide hall, but as 
she lay back on the sofa with hands elasped behind her small dark 
head, all the brilliance of the accessories remained in the back- 
ground of her mind, and she was thinking of the pleasant stroll in 
the star-lit gardens, as scraps of conversation came floating through 
her brain. 

Lady Falconer’s face and figure had attracted much notice in that 
rather uninteresting church in the Rue d’Aguesseau, and an 
impressionable young Secretary of Embassy, who had paid more 
attention to the lines of her well defined eye-brows than to the words 
in his prayer-book, had gone home and raved about her to all who 
would listen to him. His kindly chefesse could not place him at the 
side of his ‘dream of beauty” at the long dinner table, but he 
had ‘seized his own opportunity in the cool fragrant silence of the 


garden. 
The Hon. Geoffrey Talbot was not alarmingly good looking, 
neither was he a giant with the physique of a prize-fighter. In fact 


there was nothing remarkable about him, and many women would 
have forgotten whether he were dark or fair, whilst his soft voice 
lingered in their ears, and his light speeches were remembered long 
after they were spoken. He knew how to talk to women without 
any seeming effort, but so pleasantly, that after a visit prolonged 
beyond the usual measure of a morning call, regrets were often 
expressed because he was running away in sucha hurry. As if he 
ever were in a hurry—he scorned the notion, but he rarely missed 
a train. 

Beatrice had found him a delightful companion—and though he 
was peculiarly frank as to his boundless admiration of her, there was 
nothing offensive in his manner of expressing it. He said he must 
cultivate her husband the-next time he ran over to London, and he 
craftily alluded to her father’s splendid sermon preached the year 
before in the Rue d’Aguesseau, and asked if he were likely to occupy 
a London pulpit during the course of the winter, as if he were re- 
solved to apply for leave on purpose to hear him! Having thus laid 
the foundations for a serious: friendship, he went on to lighter 
topics, and was so witty and amusing that Beatrice was quite sorry 
when Falconer came to fetch her, and told her it was time ‘to slope.” 
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The refined society and the pleasant conversation had been a 
refreshment to her mind, and she was feeling manana: exhilarated 
as they drove through the court-yard. 

“Feel as if I’d been on stilts all the evening,” te her 
husband. ‘Must take it out of me at the club.” 

“Come home and talk it over,” she said coaxingly. ‘I have 
enjoyed it so immensely.” / 

““More than I have. A dinner party is about as dismal as a 
funeral. Stop!’”? Out he got at the corner of the Rue Boissy d’Anglas 
and left her to return alone. She was chilled and disappointed, but 
she got over the feeling very soon, and felt quite happy as she settled 
herself on the sofa. 

The American family in the next suite of rooms came home from 
one of the theatres, and expressed their opinions with the utmost 
frankness as to the “‘ unclothedness of the ballet,’’ and the utter absence 
of morals in the plot, or the acting. Beatrice laughed as she listened 
to the chatteration going on in the corridor, and hoped that ‘‘ Poppa” 
and ‘‘Momma” would not take their ‘“‘gurls” to the same theatre 
again. There is not much silence. in the Grand, but what is 
left tries to make itself felt when the places of amusement are closed, 
and most people have returned to their rooms. Hour after hour 
passed away and a feeling of nervousness crept over the lonely bride. 
She would not go to bed though she could do no good by sitting up, 
but waited on, listening to every footstep that came near, in a state 
of restless expectation. The quiet, conscientious tourist walked on 
tip-toe with the uncertain step of the absent man who had forgotten 
the number of his room, but had remembered that others might be 
asleep though he was up and about, whilst the zouveau riche strode 
past with the tread of an elephant, as if the disturbance of other 
people’s slumbers formed part of his inseparable swagger. A few 
doors banged, and then there was again a fair imitation of quiet. 
She yawned—the yawn was followed by a sigh—the sigh merged 
into a smile. How absurd she was to worry about his being a little 
late! ‘* Men are what women make them,” Mr. Talbot had quoted 
that evening, and if so, what would she make of Falconer? It did 
not strike her that he was made of malleable stuff ; even in this small 
matter of coming home with her, he had not shown the slightest sign 
of yielding his will to hers, as bridegrooms sometimes did in novels. 
And if he gave up to her it would be hateful after all. Mr. Talbot 
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had put that sentence the wrong way. ‘Women are what men 
make them:” that is the truth—the real truth—and she would despise 
a man who made himself into a mat for her feet to tread on. A hand was 
laid on the handle of the door, which she had left unlocked on pur- 
pose for him, and her husband walked into the room. He looked 
more surprised than pleased when he saw her, and said roughly, 
«¢ What the —— are you sitting up for ?” 

She had jumped up in her eagerness, but at that unexpected 
greeting the eagerness died out of expression and attitude at once. 

‘‘T was waiting for you, but I am sorry that I did,” she said 
quietly, with her hands clasped limply and hanging down, whilst her 
eyes fixed themselves upon his face with an expression that he was 
not in a state to fathom. 

His manner changed abruptly, as if he had suddenly become 
conscious that there was something. amiss with himself. ‘Sorry, 
little woman?” he said more gently, “‘ well then, I’m deuc—— very 
glad. Never comeacross such a face as yours wherever I go.” He 
put his arms round her, kissing her effusively, but she remained 
perfectly passive with no glad response bounding through her veins. 


‘‘Come and sit down,” he said, moving towards the sofa, “and let 


us have a chat.” 

‘“‘No, I’m tired, I don’t want to chat,” drawing herself away from 
him, with a slight shiver of disgust. 

The next moment she was standing alone in her bedroom, her 
heart throbbing painfully, her breath coming in gasps. She put her 
hands to her forehead, and stood quite still—thinking. It seemed to 
her as if she had been living in a dream, a golden dream of almost 
impossible happiness, and some unkind demon had destroyed the 
spell and restored her suddenly, and without the slightest preparation, 
to the hideous realities of a detestable life. But no—no—no—it was 
not half as bad as that—she was making a huge fuss about a trifle, 
He had been bored all the evening—though why she could not con- 
ceive, and after that he went amongst his old friends. And she could 
imagine how they welcomed him back. He was over-excited, that © 
was all. Then the door behind her opened. She raised her head, 
but felt as if she absolutely dared not look over her shoulder. 

‘¢ What’s up, old girl?” Lord Falconer said, speaking very slowly, 
“ you are not going to have a fit of the sulks every time I go to the 
Club, I hope ?” 
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“It’s not that—not that at all,’’ turning her face sufficiently for 
him to study her profile, but keeping her eyes on the ground. 

“Tell you what it is, you’re done up.” Then his attention was 
caught by her plait, which was coming undone at the end. “Glorious 
hair—shame to cramp it up—hate anything cramped,” and taking 
hold of it, he unplaited it, and threw the loosened hair in a cloud 
over her shoulders, / 

‘“*Oh why did you do that ?” she cried in remonstrance. 

“I may do what I like with my own. You belong to me, don’t 
you? And, by Jove, I’ve got all I paid for,” with a sudden change, 
looking her over from head to foot with the warmest admiration in 
his eyes. Then he took her in his arms, and she, willing to believe 
the best of him, thought she had cruelly misjudged him, and burst 
into penitent tears, her small head resting on his shoulder. 

The next day they left Paris, in order to bein time for the Epsom 
Summer meeting, and so the poor modern attempt at romance in a 
honeymoon came to an end, and the prose of real life began. The 
time for dreams had passed by, and any bride who hoped to be up 
to date must prove herself to be wide awake. 





CHAPTER VII. 
THE BISHOP AT WORK. 


‘I saw Pemberton to-day,” remarked the Bishop as he stood on 
the hearthrug of the ffreless grate in the drawing-room of his un- 
pretentious house in Talavera Crescent. There was less repose in 
the expression of his well defined features, and a few more lines had 
gathered round his eyes, since he had thrown himself heart and soul 
into the work of his diocese. His last book had involved him in an 
exciting controversy with some of the leaders of modern thought—a 
controversy which he had to carry on from month to month, lest he 
should seem to confess a weakness on his own side of the question 
which he was far from feeling. At the same time he was most 
keenly interested in the subject of Christian Education, which he 
considered the most pressing question of the day, added to which he 
had found his diocese like a machine, in a state of dis-repair with 
broken springs and a scarcity of oil. 

It was only now and then that he could snatch a few moments for 
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quiet talk with his sister; and she looked forward to these scraps of 
time as to the one gleam of sunshine in a foggy day. 

Miss Judith never grumbled, and if she could not get a whole loaf, 
she contrived to make merry over a few pitiful crumbs; but she 
missed her niece every hour of the day, and nothing and nobody 
made up for her absence, Beatrice had a broad mind like her 
father’s and could take an interest in the more serious things of life 
as well as in its dissipations, and her aunt had been much amused 
at hearing her frank opinion about everything under the sun. They 
used to have playful arguments together over their needlework, and 
many grave questions were debated over a piece of knitting for the 
‘“* Deep-sea Fisheries” or a frock for the child of an improvident 
greengrocer whom Beatrice had discovered in some alley ; and when 
they drove out in the one-horse landau, which was the only carriage 
to which the rector would rise, as it saved the expense of a brougham 
for evening use, the girl had always something fresh to say, which 
made the time pass pleasantly. Now the poor old lady- was left 
much alone, for it was a “far cry” to Talavera Crescent from 
Belgravia or Mayfair, and the many friends who bore her stil! in 
mind were always meaning to come and see her, but rarely found 
time for the effort. Sometimes Lady Falconer’s smart victoria 
would dash round the corner, and in a few minutes Miss Judith 
would be whisked off for a delightful drive far away from the slums, 
with Beatrice’s bright face turned towards hers as she told her some 
of her doings in the gay world. But this was not often, for Lady 
Falconer’s engagements were many, and were daily on the increase, 
and her husband liked her to go into society as much as possible, 
though gradually he returned to his old bachelor habits and left her 
to fulfil her social duties unaided. Her resolute young shoulders were 
quite equal to the task that was thrown upon them, only she con- 
sidered the arrangement unfair, and she told him so now and again, 
but with no result. 

Aunt Judy never doubted her niece’s affection however long she 
stayed away, but she did cast a thought now and then towards Mr. 
Pemberton, who used to be one of their most constant visitors in the 
old days, but who now had dropped off, to her surprise. The distance 
could not keep him away, for if it were too far to walk surely he could 
have taken a hansom to call on an old friend. She looked up with 
keen interest when the Bishop remarked that he had seen him that 
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day. ‘* Well, what did he say for himself?” she asked, as she 
dropped a stitch, because of divided interests. 

‘‘ That%he was perfectly ashamed of himself, but that if he could 
venture to look you in the face, he would ask for a cup of tea on 
Sunday. I hope I shall be here, but I doubt it,” he added looking 
over his bulky notebook. 

“ He will be so disappointed if you can’t. .I wonder if we could 
get Beatrice. They always have such fun together,” her eyes 
twinkling with the delight of anticipation. 

“‘T fancy Pemberton could do without Falconer,” the Bishop said, 
as he rubbed his close-shaven chin. 

‘“‘ We need not insist upon his coming,” and Aunt Judy gavea little 
laugh at the naughtiness of her own suggestion. There was a tacit 
understanding between herself and her brother that Beatrice’s husband 
should never be discussed, but she felt very much tempted to infringe 
upon it at the moment. 

‘‘ And he won't press it, I am equally sure of that. But he may 
not allow Beatrice to come without him.” 

Miss Judith bridled up like an offended bantam, and could not 
refrain from muttering something quite dangerous under her breath. 

‘‘ Never knew such a procrastinating fellow as Pemberton,” the 
Bishop went on, as he walked to the bookstand in the corner, and took 
up a small volume. “ He is just as fond of us as ever, but he would 
have put off coming to see us till we were back at St. Christopher’s, 
if it hadn’t been for that boy; his nephew, I mean. 

“Oh, is Hugh coming too?” looking very much pleased. ‘Then 
we must have Beatrice. It would be rather slow for him only to 
have two old fogies to talk to.” 

‘“‘ There is one element we possess in which she is wanting—safety,”’ 
remarked the Bishop, drily. 

“‘ My dear, the child is so—so infatuated with her own husband 
that she won’t look at any other man,” Miss Judith said with the 
confidence of a perfectly discreet mind. 

‘“‘Then she must be very different to the other married women of 
our acquaintance,” replied her brother, who on account of his per- 
sistent widowhood had been subject to constant attacks from his fair 
Parishioners, and therefore, in spite of his apparent indifference, had 
learnt to know their ways. ‘“ But Hugh and she have known each 
other, off and on, ever since she was able to suck a piece of coral. I 
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was only joking about the danger,” he added witha smile as he went 
to the door. 

‘“‘ Are you going ?’’ Miss Judith asked in a tone of disappointment. 

“Yes, I’ve a young fellow coming to see me who wants to go up 
for ordination this Advent. I’ve been trying to clear away his diffi- 
culties, and I fancy that I am making way; but it is hard work.” 

‘Stop him, don’t let him go on. We don’t want men who doubt,” 
Miss Kennard said anxiously, for she was always in a quiescent state 
of alarm about the laxity of opinion allowed by many dignitaries of 
the Church in the present day. 

‘“* Honest doubt is not to be roughly handled, Judy. This young 
fellow is honest, which is everything, and he has thought a great 
deal, which is much. We cannot all be Liddons.” 

*‘No, but how can he teach others?” gently. 

‘Far better from having been through the same difficulty before- 
hand. If it is given to me to help him on to firm ground, he will be 
able to act as a better guide to others—a sort of theological Cook, you 
know,” he added quizzically. 

Edward Kennard was one of the busiest men in England at this 
time, so as soon as he reached his study, as Mr. George Wenham, 
whom he wasexpecting, had not yet arrived, hedrewa sheet of paper to- 
wards him, and plunged instantly into intricate calculations concerning 
the probable expenses of a new scheme which he had just inaugurated 
for the benefit of the Voluntary Schools in his Diocese. He had got 
into the thick of it when the door-bell rang; but when Mr. Wenham 
came in, he greeted him in a disembarrassed manner, as if his mind 
were entirely free from any arritve pensée. The embryo candidate 
for Holy Orders was naturally shy and reserved, with a special 
aptitude for hiding all the pleasanter qualities of which he was really 
possessed ; but the Bishop was too clever for him. He found out 
the real worth of the man in spite of his unprepossessing exterior, 
and in his anxiety to secure him as a future champion of the Faith, 
he handled him with infinite tact and delicacy. 

After a few minutes George Wenham’s shyness dropped from him 
like an outer garment which he could dispense with in a pleasanter 
atmosphere. The innermost secrets of his heart were drawn from 
him, and he found himself confessing everything from the first doubt 
which had crept into his mind as a boy, as he listened in a bewild- 
ered way to one of the finest preachers of the day, till that one doubt 
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took to itself another and another till they became the torments of 
his life, and his feet seemed to be slipping from under him, as they 
searched wildly after firmer ground, and found it nowhere. 

The Bishop was just the man to help him, for he knew every inch 
of the ground as a soldier knows every bush, and every stone, and 
every rut, on a battle field, when he has fought for it inch by inch 
with his life in his hand. Nothing he enjoyed more than placing 
his vast stores of learning at the disposal of any man to whom they 
could be of infinite use; and as George Wenham listened to his full 
rich voice, and his eager mind followed his clear definitions, he 
already caught a glimmer of light in the darkness which would soon 
be like the sunshine, and flood his life. 

It was eight o’clock when he stood up to take his leave. His old 
shyness came over him again and made him stammer over his thanks, 
but the Bishop shook his hand heartily and told him to come again 
on the following evening at the same hour. “And if anything should 
make it impossible for me to see you,” he added cautiously, as the 
remembrance of numerous engagements flashed across his mind, 
“Mr. Carrington will be here, and will be just as useful to you as 
I should myself. Good-bye; very glad to have seen you.” 

As he closed the door upon Mr. Wenham, the Bishop pulled out 
his watch and ascertained that his dinner-hour had arrived. He also 
became conscious that he had a fine appetite, which discussion had 
sharpened ; but alas! the butler, looking as solemn as if he had to 
announce a calamity, informed him that a lady had been waiting to 
see him for the last half hour. 

‘Oh, poor thing !’’ ejaculated the Bishop, ‘‘ show her in at once.” 

‘‘ But dinner, my lord?” with a reproachful glance. 

*‘Tell Miss Kennard not to wait,” was the prompt reply, which 
made Martin say to himself, ‘‘ catch me being a Bishop if they didn’t 
give me time for my victuals.” 





CHAPTER VIII. 


EMPTY CORNERS. 


A CHEERFUL party gathered together in No. 31 Talavera Crescent on 
the following Sunday afternoon. Miss Kennard had sent a messenger 
all the way down to Piccadilly for some cakes which her niece was 
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supposed to especially favour, and she had also put on her best cap 
with the heliotrope ribbons, which was kept for grand occasions. 
Lady Falconer came without her worst half, and made up her mind 
to enjoy herself. As she stepped into the carriage, a study of youth 
and beauty clad in petunia velvet, she left behind her all the colossal 
anxieties of her fashionable life, which comprised the life at home— 
a vastly different thing to what some of us know as the “ home life.” 

‘‘ Ta ta, little woman,” Falconer said, taking his eternal cigarette 
out of his mouth for a brief moment, “give my love to the 
old lady—and tell the governor that I am fast developing into a 
saint.” 

‘“‘ No good, he wouldn’t believe it,” shaking her head as she slowly 
buttoned her perfectly fitting Suéde glove. 

Her husband studied her from the crown of her plumed hat to 
the tip of the French shoe, whose delicate point protruded beyond 
the velvet skirt ; and even to his blunted perceptions it was evident 
that every detail was perfect. ‘Something up in Van Demon’s 


Land (which was his playful name for the unaristocratic Crescent). 


Bet you any money there’s somebody out there besides old 


Pemberton.” 
‘«‘ And if there is—why not?” she asked, without much attention to 


grammar. 

*« Please yourself,” carelessly. ‘But look here, my dear girl,” 
a growing irritation in his voice, “‘don’t waste your fascinations 
on that pious young prig, whom I should like to kick on the first 
opportunity.” 

“‘ When I’m lucky enough to meet ‘a pious prig’ I will give him 
your message—if it is a message,” she said quietly, and then slightly 
drawing up her neck to show that she might be offended next 
time he insulted her friends, she walked out of the smoking-room 
into the hall, leaving the door wide open behind her, as a small 
piece of feminine revenge. 

James Pemberton was in one of his brightest moods, and told 
story after story in his inimitably quaint way. Miss Judith 
forgave him freely for his long absence, and laughed till the tears 
rolled down her withered cheeks, with the happy lightheartedness of 
sixteen instead of sixty, when he turned a perfect fire of chaff on his 
old friend—Beatrice. Hugh was completely thrown into the shade 
by his uncle, but was content to wait for his own innings later on, 
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whilst the Bishop, having cast his cares behind him, entered into 
the fun with the keenest appreciation. 

The only person there who seemed at all inclined to act the part 
of the skeleton at a banquet of one of the Pharaoh’s, was John 
Carrington, the Bishop’s chaplain. He was a tall man with about 
as little flesh on his bomes as the aforesaid skeleton, with a large _ 
nose, a pair of short sighted eyes, and a high forehead. His shoul- 
ders were too narrow ; his limbs had a disjointed appearance, as if 
they only partly belonged to him, and his gravity was prodigious. 

‘‘T had almost made up my mind not to speak to you again,” 
Beatrice remarked as she threw a glance to Hugh over his uncle’s 
shoulder. 

‘‘ So it seemed,” he said imperturbably. ‘‘ What have I done?” 

“Nothing! That is what I complain of,” busying herself with 
‘the teacups. ‘One very important duty you have left undone.” 

‘‘Only one? I must be a model.” 

“Not at all. I speak of the only one that comes under my 
notice.” 

“ And as we have not met since the twenty-second of May ——” 

‘“‘ Exactly!’ with an expressive glance. ‘‘ You’ve never come 
near the very oldest friend you ever had.” 

‘No; you see we were once like a couple of tadpoles together— 
about the same size and quality. Now you've developed into a 
magnificent frog—and a tadpole’s nowhere.” 

“Mr. Pemberton, am I like a frog?” appealing to Hugh’ 
uncle. 

“Only when you croak,” he said promptly, with a twinkle in 
his eye. 

“‘ It was simply a true definition of the situation,” Hugh said in 
his own defence. 

‘No, it was an absurd exaggeration. I am the same person as I 
was before. I look the same, don’t I?” 

He looked straight into her charming face, as she turned it 
towards him, meeting her mischievous dark eyes with the frank 
steady gaze that she knew of old. He studied her in the same 
imperturbable fashion as he would a portrait by Millais. ‘ You 
are the same of course, ‘but with a difference. You are years 
older than you were when I went to India.” 

‘* Quite an old woman, I suppose,” with a slight pout. 
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“You were a child when I left, you are a woman now,” he said 
with the air of a professor. 

‘“‘A girl, please,” she pleaded, as if the point were a tender one. 
“ Anyone may be a girl until she has struck twenty-one.” 

“‘Depends upon the type of man she marries,” pulling his 
moustache reflectively, as he felt that he was touching on a 
dangerous topic. ‘I could imagine that a rector’s wife living in 
some out-of-the-way village, with no excitement, and no neighbour, 
might remain a girl till she was forty.” 

“A mummy, you mean. Utter stagnation! What could be 
worse than that?” drawing a deep breath, as she thought of it with 
horror—‘“ I’d rather be an old woman at thirty, and live my life 
whilst it lasted, instead of going to sleep like a dormouse.” 

*“‘T wish I had a chance,” put in the Bishop, who would really 
have been miserable if not over-worked and: under-rested. 

‘So do I,” said Mr. Pemberton with equal mendacity. ‘ Sleep’s 
not in it now. We are all in such a detestable hurry. ’Pon my 
word as soon as I lay my head on the pillow, in comes Pratt with 
the hot water.” 

‘** You don’t keep Pratt in proper subjection,” Beatrice asserted. 

‘“‘Men must work,” suggested Hugh, imagining the busy barrister 
sending away his hot water, and calling out airily ‘Call me at 
eleven !”’ 

‘* And women too—people have a craze for committees, and when 
they can’t get anyone else they apply to me,” with her chin in the 
air. 

“‘ Very flattering—so nice to be a pis-aller,” chaffingly. 

“Very useful things,” reprovingly. ‘They fill up empty niches 
of the world.” 

“As old friends are used for filling up the empty corners in a 
fashionable life ? ”’ 

‘“‘ There are empty corners sometimes,” she said frankly. 

‘‘ Then I shall make a point of coming to Curzon Street.” 

‘* When you've nothing else to do?” sarcastically. 

‘* When my curiosity gets the better of my prudence. Seriously, I 
should like to find out if there is anything left of Bee Kennard in 
Lady Falconer,” with the utmost gravity, 

‘I’ve wasted all this time in trying to prove it to you,” lifting up 
her hands. 
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‘‘ Ah, there was an effort, and you’ve been acting a part. Yes, 
uncle I’m quite ready to go,” getting up from his seat. ‘Take me 
away, I’ve lost my illusions.” 

‘Only this moment? You've kept them very long.” 

‘‘ They died hard, and nothing can resuscitate them,” shaking his 
head dolefully. 

“Go in for realities,” put in Beatrice. ‘‘This is the day for dry 
hard fact.” 

‘¢T know it is, and women are always the first to tell meso. Too 
much education everywhere, and imagination has been shoved off 
the path. No novels soon, only volumes of compiled statistics.” 

‘“‘ Don’t sneer at statistics, my dear boy,” remarked the Bishop, 
“ nothing half so impressive to the minds of the middleclass. They 
consider them the plums in the cake.” 

‘Because they make it indigestible?” James Pemberton said in a 
tone of inquiry, as he turned away to wish Miss Kennard good-bye. 

Beatrice drove home in a cheerful frame of mind, exhilarated by 
the meeting with her old friends. They were like a breath of fresh 
air to her—air from some breezy common, untainted by the noxious 
fumes comprised in the London atmosphere. She supposed that 
her husband called Hugh Pemberton “a prig’”’ because he did not 
make love to every pretty woman he came across ; but as for herself, 
she was only too thankful to find a man who was neither an 
octogenarian, nor a stick, who would talk to her as if she had rather 
more than one idea in her head—and that idea—not flirtation. 
Aldershot was not at the other end of the earth, so they might meet 
pretty constantly, and it would be nice to have this one safe friend 
amongst her crowd of acquaintances. If Falconer had the bad 
taste to object to him, he need never come across him, but there 
could be no reason why such a dear old friend should not drop in 
just in the same way as so many others had begun to do. 

The sound of church bells was in the air, and she thought of 
her father preaching that evening in a crowded church in 
Kennington. Out of the hundreds who would listen to his 
eloquence, surely there would be a few who would go back to 
their daily drudgery, helped and comforted by some words that he 
had let fall. 

Just at that moment a hansom whisked round the corner of 


Mount Street, and she caught sight of a ruddy fringe and an 
16 
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“‘impossible’”’ hat, which ske recognised at once as belonging to 
Mrs. Sartoris. A man, dark as any gipsy, was smiling into the 
pretty painted face, and Beatrice drew back, as if she had been 
stung. The bells were still ringing when she stopped at her own 
door, but they no longer woke an echo in her heart. The contrast 
between her father’s position in the pulpit, and her husband’s in 
that hansom was striking. Revolted and disgusted, she walked 
slowly up the stairs, with set lips, and frowning brows. Her life 
had suddenly gone awry, and all the bells calling to prayer and 
praise made only a discord, being no more in harmony with her 
thoughts. 
( To be continued.) 





Che Adeal House, 


By JOHN STRANGE WINTER. 
ON THE CHOICE OF A DOMICILE. 


In our last paper we decided the all important question of the couple 
who were to live in the Ideal House. It will now be our duty to 
find a house for the ideal couple to live in. It is almost as grave 
a question to fix upon the ideal house as to determine the occupants. 

The situation of the house must depend upon the occupation, 
tastes and means of Edwin and Angelina. It is possible that Edwin 
may have a family residence, in which Angelina must be contented 
to make her home. In that case, Angelina must be prepared to 
sacrifice a good many of her early ideals, because ancestral homes 
are usually completely furnished with every requisite, and only a 
few improvements and alterations are made for the home-coming 
of the bride. In most novels, when a man brings home a bride to 
an ancestral mansion he sends orders to a London firm to have 
her boudoir and her bedroom entirely redecorated and refurnished ; 
then follows a description of two appalling apartments in which 
most Angelinas would be extremely unhappy. 

For my part, if I had married a man with twenty ancestral 
homes, I: should strongly object to having, for my own special 
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sanctum, a room done up according to the tastes cf some large firm 
of upholsterers. Think of a tender young Angelina, with her head 
full of romance and her heart full of love, being expected to make 
herself at home in a white and gold boudoir in which everything was 
new! Why, even the Zaves and Penates of her predecessor would 
be preferable. Think of the shining white walls, of the white paint 
and gold mouldings, of the beautiful yellow silk curtains draping 
the large bow windows and the yellow silk cushions softening the win- 
dow seat ; think of the glare ofitall. Poor little young Angelina; don’t 
you pity her? Think of waking every morning in a brand new pink 
and green bedroom, smelling a little of the cabinet maker’s shop—as 
all new furniture does—where all her girlish treasures would look 
strangely and pathetically out of place, and she, poor child, would look 
most out of place of all! She has a new maid, who puts out the new 
fittings of her new dressing bag, with her new initials emblazoned on 
them ; there is a new place for all her new things, and it is not to be 
wondered at if sometimes she wishes herself at home again in her 
Shabby old bedroom with the chintz curtains and valances, with the 
big arm chair where her dog slept at night, and that slightly darker 
patch on the rose-coloured eiderdown where the Angora cat has 
slept for the last six or seven years. She feels that she could never 
let Turk sleep in that grand arm-chair that is so very luxurious and 
yet so extremely uninviting; somehow or another Turk has been 
relegated to the stables, and the Angora sleeps in the hail. Nobody 
knows how dreadful the'feeling of newness is tu the heart of Angelina 
in her new home... She feels as if she had lost her own personality 
altogether, much as they say a soul feels when it first leaves the poor 
broken or outworn human body. Oh, if any Edwin, who has an ancestral 
home to which to take his Angelina, will be advised by me, he wili 
give no order to West-end firms to have boudoir and bedroom suite 
re-decorated and refurnished in the most vecherché and expensive style. 
No, no, he willorder the prettiest rooms to be decked with fresh flowers 
for the mistress’s home-coming, and he will say to her when she has 
had time to look over the place: ‘“‘ Angelina, my dear, I have touched 
nothing. You see what the place is; [ thought your boudoir should 
be done up for you, but I didn’t have it done to welcome you, because 
I thought you would rather live in a room which was furnished to your 
own choosing and directions.” I am sure Angelinas, whose Edwins 
take this particular bit of advice, will bless me. 
16* 
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If Edwin has had a previous Angelina, he will be wise, before he 
brings his new bride home, to change his abode if possible. In the 
case of an ancestral home it is not, of course, so necessary ; partly 
because no large house is thoroughly impregnated with the tastes of 
its last mistress—I mean, there are the old heirlooms, and possessions 
of furniture, of pictures, of china, of plate, of custom; these all carry 
their own weight, and probably only the private apartments of the last 
mistress will be found redolent of her personality. I have known a bride 
taken to see the house of her husband that was to be, who entered it 
with the firm feeling that at every turn she should see the image of 
her predecessor. I have known an Angelina, neither young nor 
foolish, who never breathed freely until she had left the abode of her 
whom she succeeded behind her. I have known an Angelina, 
marrying a widower, who made it a point of honour that she should 
make no change in her new abode, who took on the old servants, who 
carried out the old rules so far as she knew them, who never moved 
a chair; and I have known, when a visitor unintentionally did effect a 
change in the drawing-room, that particular Edwin give a sigh of 
relief and say, “Oh, Angelina, I am so glad you have moved that 
chair, I always hated it there—it always seemed to me to be in the 
way.” Then that Angelina took the hint, and that domicile was 
changed—oddly enough, to Edwin’s untold satisfaction. 

But perhaps the most important question for us to consider is that 
of the Edwin and Angelina who have had no earlier ties, who are 
starting married life for the first time and together. This Edwin and 
Angelina, not being troubled with an ancestral home, must perforce 
choose one. Well, there are a good many things to be considered ; 
their means first of all. And tothe Edwin and Angelina to whom 
means are the first consideration, I would offer this golden rule: never 
over-house yourself; never choose a house that will be a burden; 
never choose a house that will require more servants to keep clean 
than you have means to comfortably pay. 

To those living in London, the flat has many advantages. In the 
flat Angelina need never be nervous if she is left without her Edwin. 
There are no tramps or beggars to annoy the inmates of flats; 
Angelina will have no cause to worry when the snow falls, because 
she will never be troubled with an imperative policeman suggesting 
that the snow on the side walks be cleared away by a certain hour. 
And in a flat there is certainly more check upon everything than. 
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is possible in a private house—I mean than is possible in a separate 
house, a distinct house. Do Edwin and Angelina choose a house in 
the suburbs, a villa with a tennis ground, gables, and a tradesmen’s 
entrance, what check have they upon what happens in their absence ? 
They pay sixty or seventy or eighty pounds a year, and about a 
third of that amount may be added for taxes ; there is the expense 
of a gardener, even if it is no more than a day a fortnight, and a 
good deal of cost in travelling to and fro, and when they go up 
to town to a theatre or some other festivity, what check have they 
upon the house in their absence? Absolutely none. Whereas, in 
a flat the watchdog is always there; no one can come in or go 
out without the knowledge of the hall porter or his assistant. 

But in this case, as in nearly all others, Edwin and Angelina should 
be guided first and foremost by their means. If they are not 
sufficiently well off to indulge themselves in a really convenient flat, 
they will be much wiser to look out for a house. I have known 
young couples whose passion for having a flat was such that they 
began their married life in a cellar! No, I am not joking, Iam 
speaking the sober, earnest, downright truth! When I say a cellar, 
I mean a cellar, in which the entire domicile was well below the level 
of the street. I would rather myself live in the atti-s, and | have 
noticed during my peregrinations in one part or other of London 
town, that the occupants of these underground flats are very often 
changed. You will find these flats, when you look over them, fitted up 
and decorated precisely the same as those on the drawing-room floor ; 
little lattice windows form part of the over-mantel decoration, the 
electric light sheds its radiance over the scene, electric bells form 
communication between the various rooms and the kitchen depart- 
ment; you will find deep skirtings, art decorations, dados, friezes and 
every other modern luxury, not forgetting an ample bath-room. But 
all the time there are certain drawbacks which, like the poor, will be 
always with you. First and foremost, the fact that, as you sit in your 
drawing-room, you can just see the feet of pedestrians in the streets, 
little boys can look straight into your rooms, and your friends — if they 
have no sense of decency—can make sure that you are at home 
before they enquire of your servant. They are always chill, are 
these underground flats, and they are always damp. You will burn 
twice as much gas or electric light and twice as many coals as your 
neighbour on the top story, and the rent usually runs about the same. 
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Then again, as to flat life. Don’t, if you cannot afford more than 
forty or fifty pounds a year, think that you are going to get a flat 
for that sum in a good neighbourhood, for you cannot do it. I 
haye known several young couples who started housekeeping in flats 
which were originally built for workmen’s dwellings. They proved 
either too expensive or too uncongenial for those for whom they were 
originally intended. Asa rule, the accommodation in these make- 
shift dwellings is extremely meagre; the drawbacks are appallingly 
plenteous, and the rents are considerable. I know several Edwins 
and Angelinas who, in order to gratify what I may call a passion for a 
flat, live seven stories up from the street. Let me remind all 
beginners in matrimony that it is a great test of friendship, and a 
very severe test of friendship, to expect to be remembered when you 
live at a height of seven stories from the front door. My dear 
readers, it means fourteen flights of stairs, fourteen flights of stairs of 
stone or slate, guiltless of carpet, devoid of resting places, chill and 
usually not a little dirty. And the reward when you get there? If 
you come unexpectedly it is not at all unlikely that Angelina may be 
out, that you may find the oak sported, so to speak—and in that case 
you go away, after shoving a card under the door, not knowing 
whether Angelina may not have been murdered by the Abigail. 
Or else an exceedingly untidy Abigail—Abigails in places seven 
stories up are always untidy—tells you with a grin that Missis is gone 
out and she w7// be vexed when she finds that you have called. She 
perhaps is good-natured enough to suggest your waiting awhile, but 
the certainty of Missis’s return is very doubtful, and you turn and 
toil sadly down the fourteen flights of stairs again. So I say to all 
intending householders, think over the flat question before you decide 
on a house. But having decided on a flat, here is a golden rule. Be 
tempted by no flat future, however pleasant, unless there is a lift. If 
you can afford a flat with a lift, well and good; unless you can afford 
a flat with a lift, eschew flats. 

Then we must think of those who have decided on a house. Well, 
for them I have also a golden rule, culled from a wide and somewhat 
bitter experience. Be your. house large or small, in town or in 
country, by sea or by moor, in a village or in the depths of solitude, | 
avoid it like the plague if it is old! No human beings, until they, 
have lived in a really old house, know the inconveniences, the 
miseries, the curses which attend such a life. Of course, if you have 
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a very old mansion of your own, and you take out all the windows 
and put in modern ones, take out all the fire-places and put in slow 
combustion stoves, take up all the floors and replace them by boards 
which are, I believe, technically called “dowelled, tongued and 
rabbitted,” re-drain in the most modern and approved style, re-roof, 
add bath and other conveniences and necessaries, you may—I say 
you may, for it is by no means certain, but you may—have a house 
in which it is possible to live with a certain degree of comfort. But 
there is no certainty about it. I have lived myself in such a house, 
in which (on the surface) one had every convenience and comfort 
which money and modern skill could give. Alas! it was only on the 
surface! The drainage was a fraud, the draughts were as a cloud 
of witnesses, the roof leaked in every conceivable part, the modern 
and highly elaborate bath could only be used with hot water when 
the wind was in certain quarters ! 

My dear Edwin and Angelina in prospective, take my advice. 
Don’t pitch your tent in an old house. There ought to be a law that 
all houses built a hundred years back should be razed to the ground ; 
and I would even go further and have it decreed that no fresh 
domicile should be built upon the same ground until at least five years 
have gone by. 

A few months ago I went over an old house which was in the last 
stage of picturesque decay and ruin. It was a mansion boasting of 
some twenty-four bedrooms, and had been used for fourteen or 
fifteen years as a boys’ school. The possibilities from a decorative 
point of view, both of house and gardens were indisputable. It was 
picturesque, spacious, and romantic; it contained seven or eight 
reception rooms ez suite, and there was a labyrinth of bedrooms 
upstairs as puzzling as a figure of the Kitchen Lancers. My friend 
and I wandered about this place for a couple of hours, for the care- 
taker was a good lady blessed with the cares and responsibilities of a 
large family, and allowed us to wander hither and thither at our own 
sweet will. 

“T should take this for my bedroom,” said my friend. ‘Oh, my 
gracious, I had no idea there were two steps there!” Then we 
wandered a little further on. “It would be so convenient to have a 
sitting-room—Oh, dear, I had no idea there was a step up there!” 
Then a little further on ; “‘ Dear me, why we are back in the same. 
room again. I wonder whether I should ever find my way about!” 
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She, being a very energetic person, parcelled all the rooms out to 
the different members of the family and then went upstairs to see 
what were proudly described as “nine servants’ bedrooms.” Nine 
rabbit hutches; nine decaying, damp, loathly, smelling, dirty, dusty 
dog-holes! She just looked into them. _ “ Why, not a servant would 
stay a week—I never saw such a place in my life! Oh, if the 
landlord will undertake to raise the roof and make nine decent 
bedrooms here, I might think of the house; but I couldn’t ask any 
servant to sleep in such a room as this! ” 

Then we crawled down the narrow, tortuous, broken stairway 
again, and she looked upon the first floor apartments with a different 
eye. ‘‘They would want all new windows, my dear, and most of 
them new «loors ; all the fire-places must be renewed. and most of 
the floors, and everything would have to be re-papered and painted,” 
she mused. ‘I don’t think the place could be done up under a couple 
of thousand pounds —could it?’’ I need hardly sav that my friend 
and the landlord did not come to terms. 

So my advice to Edwin and Angelina is this, choose a house that 
is emphatically not old; als —because you know, my readers, I 
have always a great dread of toppling over on the other side-— 
do not choose a house that is absolutely new, because if you do, 
you will rue the day, not sooner or later—but sooner. An excellent 
rule for house-takers is never to go into a new house unless it has 
been inhabited for at least twelve months. That gives some less 
wise person than yourself the task of drying its walls and of 
finding out all the bad points of the domicile. If a family has 
stayed in it from three to five years that is a circumstance not 
to its disadvantage; in my opinion however, from five to fifteen 
years is the very best age for a house. 

Then there is another rule which should invariably be followed. 
It is: never take any house unless the papers absolutely satisfy you. 
It is just possible that you may find a house fully decorated and ready 
for immediate occupation in which the papers are absolutely to your 
taste ; it is possible, but it is not probable. More especially is this the 
case with the drawing-room paper. Unless that is actually to her 
liking, Angelina will never love that drawing-room ; she will never feel 
thoroughly at home and happy in it; it will never seem like her own. 
Any little addition, such as a paper, a bell, a cupboard, some small mat- 
ter of comfort or convenience, do before you take possession, or ten 
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chances to one, you will never doit afterwards. I once knew an 
Angelina of a frugal turn of mind who, on launching out somewhat when 
going into a new house, said to her Edwin, “ Well, really, Edwin, we 
are spending six hundred pounds in furniture, so I think we ought to 
make that drawing-room paper do for another year. It isa very 
handsome paper, though it doesn’t suit my ideas, but we will have a 
yellew one later on.” They never had a yellow paper. They put up 
their curtains of glorious gold-coloured brocade, which should have 
been the making of any room; they were killed by the cold whitey- 
grey paper. In vain did Angelina hunt from one part of furniture- 
land to another, in vain did she seek out warm browns, rich coppers, 
Indian reds, bright yellows, everything calculated to make a brilliant, 
harmonious, warm glow of colour in that superbly proportioned 
room. It was a hopeless task. That vile paper remained a standing 
reproach, clean, staring, blank, killing everything that the room 
contained. To this day Angelina looks back with regret to that house 
and to her own inestimable fully in being so frugal as not to sacrifice 
that paper. “If I had had a deep yellow paper,” she said to me the 
other day, “my room would have been the handsomest yeliow room 
in London. As it was, it was horrid; I never could sit in it. I liked 
everything in that house excepting the drawing-room. I felt myself a 
good-looking woman when I was anywhere else, but if ever I caught 
sight of myself in one of the looking-glasses in the drawing-room, I 
always saw that 1 was hideous.” 

Another hint for Edwin and Angelina. When you are making 
improvements do not put down tesselated doorsteps. Tesselated 
doorsteps are a joy to the eye when you don’t know the people to 
whom the house belongs; to those who venture to ascend and descend 
them they are an abomination, and should be a sufficient cause for the 
breaking of any friendship! Another hint, lest I forget it in my next 
article on furniture. Don’t beeswax your oilcloth; don’t, in the name 
of friendship, in the name of love, in the name of pity, in the name of 
any mortal or heavenly quality you like, don’t beeswax your oilcloth ! 
I hardly know which of the two are most the criminal, beeswaxed 
oilcloth or tesselated doorsteps ! 


(Zo be continued.) 





Later Days of Mozart. 
By SARAH CATHERINE BUDD, 
Author of “‘ Haypn,” “ Mystery or CastLe Crome,” etc., etc. 


In looking over the record of Mozart’s life, we can but feel that his 
earlier days were more interesting than the later portion of his life. 
When a child, he had been the plaything of Court after Court, and 
this was not conducive to good habits. Could he only have been 
capable of steady application, as well as of splendid effort on occasion, 
we might have rejoiced in many more of his sublime works. His genius, 
however, so brilliantly and easily supplied his defects of regularity, 
that one can scarcely wonder at this. If he had developed more 
force and steadiness of character, he might have spent a happy life, 
instead of dying overcome with melancholy in the flower of his 
days. 

On Mozart’s return to Salzburg with ‘his father in 1771, he found a 
letter desiring him in the name of the Empress Maria Theresa, to. 
compose a cantata, for the marriage of the Archduke Ferdinand 
with the Princess of Modena. The Empress wished Hasse, her 
oldest composer, to write the opera, and her youngest to write the 
cantata. Mozart wrote his part in three weeks, and at the first 
rehearsal Hasse exclaimed, “This boy will throw us all into the 
shade.” This prediction was justified by after events, for the serenade 
drew everyone’s attention from the opera, 

The Mozarts returned to Salzburg in December, and Wolfgang 
was commanded to compose—for the enthronization of the Arch- 
bishop—music, from the words of Metastasio: “The dream of 
Scipio.” After this, Mozart went to Milan to compose ~“Sylla,” 
according to promise. This was so popular that it ran for twenty-six 
successive nights. In the spring of 1773, Mozart returned to Salzburg, 
where he lived for the next two years, with an occasional visit to 
Munich and Vienna. 

At nineteen years of age, Mozart’s independent life may be said to 
have begun. Up to this time, he had been entirely under the control 
and influence of his father; but Leopold could no longer accompany 
his son on his different tours. It may be remembered he was Maestro 
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di Capella, and the Archbishop, already displeased at his long 
journeys and absences, threatened to dismiss him altogether. As this 
would have involved the loss of his income, Leopold very wisely 
resolved to stay at home. We may here remark that Nannerel— 
Mozart’s beloved sister—gave up her musical career, and quietly 
retired into private life, devoting herself to the sacred duties of wife 
and mother. Very little more is known of her: 

It was a bitter parting between Leopold and his son. Dissimilar 
as they were, they were peculiarly united, and the tie between them 
was very difficult to sever. 

The Mozarts—father and mother—were noted for good looks, but 
Wolfgang did not share in this; he had no personal attractions 
beyond a wonderful play of expression when speaking. His health 
had always been delicate, and he had a peculiarly restless habit of 
playing with his hands, or beating with his feet upon the floor. He 
was passionately fond of billiards, and had a table in his own room, 
on which he played by himself when he had no companions. 

In many respects, despite his splendid genius, Mozart was like a 
child. He never knew how to conduct himself; he was totally 
ignorant of the value of money, and eagerly caught at every passing 
pleasure. But this pale insignificant youth was like a different being 
when he sat down to play, his face lighted up, and his eyes looked like 
one inspired. 

Leopold was full of forebodings at the thought of launching such a 
youth into the gay world of Paris, where he elected to take up his 
abode. There was a grand family consultation on the subject, and 
it was at last decided that his mother should accompany Wolfgang; 
so they set out for Paris in September, 1777, taking Munich on their 
way. In Paris they found their old friend, Herr Grimm, as kind and 
courteous as ever, though he was now Envoy and Baron, instead of 
being onlya Commoner. This visit to Paris, however, proved almost as 
-great a failure as the first had been a success. The Princess of 
Bourbon used to take great notice of Mozart when he was a little 
boy, and Grimm, anxious to do him a good turn, gave Wolfgang a 
letter of introduction to one of her ladies-in-waiting—the Duchess of 
Chabot. 

About a week after this he was called upon to present himself. Of 
course he went at the time appointed, and his annoyance at his re- 
ception may be gathered from the following letter written to his father: 
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“I had to wait half-an-hour in a cold room, without fire or stove. 
At last the Duchess of Chabot came and asked me to play ona 
piano in the room. I said I willingly would play, but my fingers were 
so cold it was impossible, and entreated I might be taken into a 
warmer room. The only answer was“ Oui, Monsieur, vous avez raison.” 
The Duchess then sat down, and motioned to some gentlemen to sit 
round a large table. They then all began to draw, while I sat wait- 
ing doing nothing. Windows and doors were open, so that I shivered 
with cold. They were all perfectly silent, and I began to wonder how 
long this cold and weariness would endure. Had it not been for the 
thought of Baron Grimm, I should have instantly departed. At last 
in despair, I sat down to the miserable pianoforte, and began to play: 
worst of all, no one listened ; they kept on drawing, and I played to 
walls, tables, and chairs. At length my patience quite gave way, I 
stopped in the middle of an air, stood up, and left it unfinished. 
Then were showered on me torrents of praises, but I only replied I 
could do nothing with this piano, I would play to them another 
day on a better instrument. I was however detained for another 
half-hour, until the Duke should arrive. But now the Duchess de 
Chabot sat by me and listened, and then I forgot cold, weariness, 
and the wretched piano, and played as I do when I am in good 
spirits and in the humour.” 

It may easily be imagined that Mozart did not relish this treat- 
ment. From being caressed and admired by everybody, he found 
himself now of little importance. In the same letter this remark 
occurs: “If I have the best piano in Europe to play upon, but 
people to hear me, who do not care for music, and do not feel with 
me when I am playing, all.the pleasure is gone.” 

It must, however, in justice to the Parisians, be remarked that 
Mozart did not like the French, and was entirely unsuited to their ways. 
As a little child, with his precocious genius, he had been the darling of 
the Court, and was rewarded with bon-bons and kisses. Now, he wasan 
awkward undergrown youth, with his brain teeming with grand and 
glorious melodies, and utterly deficient in grace or ease of manner. 
In a word, he was entirely out of place in the gay French Court of 
Marie Antoinette. The French language itself, while eminently suited 
for sparkling conversation, does not lend itself to music. Mozart was 
very bitter on the singing of the day. He said ‘“‘the French howled 
and shrieked to a public with ears of horn.” 
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Mozart attempted to give music lessons in Paris, but here again he 
was too impatient for success. He gave lessons to the daughter of 
the Duke of Guines—one of the noblesse—who was musical and 
played the flute well, while his young daughter accompanied him on 
the harp. He wished Mozart to teach his daughter composition; not 
to attempt anything grand, only to write simple airs for her instru- 
ment, as the Duke did for his. Accordingly Mozart commenced, and 
in four lessons he told Mademoiselle Guines that she ‘‘ knew all the 
rules of harmony and had learned them very quickly.” The next day 
he set her to compose some variations to an easy minuet, himself 
marking the measure and time. The young lady replied “ she could 
do no such thing, she did not even know how to begin.” Mozart then 
commenced for her, and told her rather sharply that she ‘‘ must think, 
and follow out her ideas.” The poor girl sat and pondered for a 
quarter of an hour, and then declared she “had no ideas, nothing 
would come.” “ Wellthen,” said Mozart, rising, ‘‘if you have no ideas, 
I certainly can’t give them to you,” and without a word of apology, he 
left the girl in despair. It is almost needless to add that he was never 
recalled. : 

When he wrote a description of all this to his father, the prudent 
Leopold, who knew the world so well was much annoyed, and suggested 
a very crooked line of policy to his son, which would have been im- 
possible to the simple-minded, straightforward Mozart, who resolved 
to seek another sphere of labour. This incident relating to Mademoi- 
selle Guines, was a type of the whole of his Paris life, every effort 
resulting in failure. Before finally leaving Paris, Mozart composed a 
symphony for the Concert Spirituel, and himself took part in its per- 
formance. It was a great success and indeed his only triumph at Paris. 

This visit to France left marks in Mozart’s tife never to be effaced. 
In 1778, his mother, whom he dearly loved, died suddenly, and he was 
overwhelmed with sorrow. Herr Grimm/‘at this crisis proved himself 
the true friend he had always been: he took the sorrowing youth to 
his own hotel, and tried to soothe and comfort him. He was ina 
measure successful, but poor Mozart’s face was set towards his home 
and his father ; and just about this time there was an opening for him 
in the service of the Archbishop, so he re-entered his native place in 
January, 1779, as Hof and Dom organist at Salzburg. 

What a sad coming home this was for the proud ambitious Leopold. 
His wonderful son had failed in his Paris venture, and the beloved wife 
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of his youth, without a word of farewell, had passed away from him 
for ever. 

We must now speak of a circumstance which, during his visit to 
Paris, had made Mozart more dreary and pre-occupied than ever. 
On his way thither he stayed at Manheim, and made the acquaintance 
of the Weber family, where there were several lovelv girls. There 
was one especially beautiful girl, with whom he fell passionately in love. 
He was too young and too poor to think of marrying, but his 
devotion flattered the girl’s vanity, and if she did not return his affec- 
tion, she certainly encouraged him; she also shed a few tears at 
parting, which deepened Mozart’s affection, and he went to Paris, full 
of “Aloysia,” and dreaming of little else. After his departure 
Mademoiselle Weber, who had a fine voice, went on the stage and 
became a popular actress. It can be easily understood that in the 
rush and excitement of her new life she had little thought for the 
awkward, gifted youth, who yet loved her so dearly. Poor Mozart, 
knowing nothing of this, and full of disappointment and sorrow, called 
at Manheim on his way home to be consoled by Aloysia. She, how- 
ever, had gone to Munica, the Elector of Bavaria having summoned 
her to be prima donna in that city. Mozart followed, but the very first 
interview with her filled him with bitterness and chilled his love. The 
prima donna, cold and haughty, looked at him with the half closed 
eyes women affect when they mean to be cruel, and remarked “ how 
strange it was, but she scarcely remembered him.” Mozart looked 
at her, and felt that his dream was over. He was too proud to be 
‘dismissed, and made no scene, but quietly walked to the piano and sang 
in a clear voice— 
‘*T willingly renounce the maid, 

Who does not love me too.” 

In after years Mozart was revenged, for Aloysia married an actor 
named Lange, and the union was most unhappy. She lived to per- 
form in some of the brilliant operas of her early lover, to hear his 
fame on all sides, and to bitterly repent of her coldness. It is very true 
that ‘many a heart is caught in the rebound.” It was true in this 
case, for Constance Weber, one of the many sisters, took pity upon 
Mozart, and the pity was soon changed into love. 

Constance was indeed a treasure, faithful and true, and Mozart soon 
grew to love her far more deeply than he had loved the faithless 
Aloysia. Some years elapsed before the two were able to marry, for 
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lack of means, but Constance was a spur to his efforts, and proved 
in the dark days that were to come a most tender and devoted wife, 

All these experiences of life, love, sorrow, and bitter disappointment, 
widened Mozart’s mental horizon, and happily for posterity, he did not 
remain the idol of Parisian Society. Out of the ashes of his dead 
hopes, out of his pains and sorrows, came the splendid development 
of his immortal genius. Had everything gone smoothly with Mozart, 
the world might never have been enriched by his ‘ Zauberfléte,” 
“Don Giovanni,” “ La Clemenza di Tito,’’ and others. 

Mozart’s very faults gave expression to his music. A well balanced 
mind might never have risen to such heights of grandeur, nor sunk to 
such depths of sadness. 

His first important opera was “Idomeneo,” composed for the Elec= 
tor of Bavaria, to be performed at Munich, the orchestra there being 
one of the best in Germany. Many of the airs were prompted by 
Constance Weber, and the whole opera was a great success. Old 
Leopold Mozart brought his daughter to hear it, and had the exquisite 
joy of seeing his son’s splendid success. The old man confessed it 
was one of the happiest moments of his life, when he saw that son, 
whose baby fingers he had guided, whose infant compositions he had 
directed, in the full maturity of his power, and needing no longer his 
care. The thunders of applause were deafening and seemed ialmost 
more than Leopold could bear. He retire: into private life soon 
after this, and only lived till May, 1787. 

These triumphs at Munich made Wolfgang forget that he had 
exceeded the Archbishdp’s leave of absence, and he was startled to 
find himself peremptorily summoned to Vienna, where the Archbishop 
then was. He very reluctantly obeyed, and tried to live the life of 
an episcopal retainer, but found it simply insupportable. Etiquette 
and forms of any kind were always distasteful to Mozart, and he 
resolved on the very first opportunity to abandon his present life, 

The opportunity soon came. 

Prince Galetzin—a distinguished Russian—gave a concert and 
asked Mozart to perform, Instead of waiting for permission from 
the Archbishop, Wolfgang quietly walked past all the authorities 
straight to the Prince, quite unmindful of the amazed_footmen and 
attendants, and the group of musicians in the corner, waiting for 
their leaves and orders, This so offended the Archbishop that he 
declared Mozart should not play at ail. He did play, however, at 
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the concert, and gave up his appointment. For this, Mozart was 
never forgiven, and sad to say, the Archbishop in after days 
extended his wrath to his poor widow and orphans, 

Wolfgang stayed on now at Vienna and lived a life just suited 
to his mind. The beautiful situation of Vienna, the lovely scenery 
the grand rolling Danube, fired his imagination, and sympathy and 
congenial society, warmed his heart. Vienna, too, was the abode 
of Haydn, Gliick and Clementi. It also boasted a good Italian Opera 
House, with a fine orchestra and singers, and Metastasio for a poet. 
This was the birthplace of some of Mozart’s finest works, although 
he wore himself out by entering eagerly into the pleasures of the 
Austrian capital by day, and having fits of despondency at night. 
~ In 1783, after some objections from both fathers, Mozart married 
Constance Weber and brought her to Vienna. She was a very 
delicate girl, and it was touching to see the far-famed but awkward 
Mozart, sometimes nursing his wife with the tenderest care. 

When his first little son was born, Mozart was so enchanted that 
he vowed to write a mass if the child and mother recovered. As 
soon as they were able to move, he took them to Salzburg, and 
showed his old father the baby of whom he was so proud. Leopold 
was overjoyed to see his gifted son after two years absence, with 
the grandchild of his old age. Mozart did not forget the mass in his 
intense joy; it was composed during his tour and performed for the 
first time in St. Petersburgh, where he was held in honour by the 
great dukes of the North, who had heard him at Vienna. 

After a visit of three months to Salzburg, Mozart returned to his 
adopted home, and soon after this the great violin player, Signora 
Strinassacchi came to Vienna, and wished Mozart to play with her at 
her own concert, asking him to compose duets for piano and violin, he 
taking the piano. Mozart reluctantly consented, for he thought this 
was mere waste of time, and, with his usual procrastination, he kept 
putting off the composition from day to day. At last, the day before 
the concert, he wrote the violin part and gave it to the lady. She 
however was much annoyed because he never attended the rehearsals 
and did not even send her the score. Still, there was nothing to do 
but to wait, and trust Mozart, and she did not trust in vain. 

He had not found a minute in- which to write his part; it was all 
composed and played from memory, and was a most brilliant success. 
The Emperor Joseph was present, and seeing nothing but a blank 
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piece of paper before Mozart, he said to him at the conclusion of the 
concert : 

‘* Where was vour part?” 

“Here, your Majesty,” replied the great composer, touching his 
forehead. 

“What ! has it again come to this?” 

“ Yes, your Majesty, but not a single note fell under the desk.” 

It was sometimes a habit of Mozart, literally, to compose his part 
at the moment of performance. This particular Sonata must have 
been written down afterwards, as it has been performed at St. James’s 
Hall, and called “ The Strinassacchi Sonata.” 

In the year 1785, Leopold Mozart came to Vienna to visit his son, 
just in time to hear the first performance of the six quartettes, 
written by Wolfgang and dedicated to Haydn. Mozart lavished great 
and unusual labour upon these pieces, and he well deserved the 
rapturous applause which greeted their performance. 

At the close, Haydn, who was present, turned to Leopold and said : 
“TI declare to you, before God and my honour, I regard your son as 
the greatest composer I ever heard of.” The friendship between 
these two masters was very touching and delightful. 

A professor at Vienna and an opponent of Haydn, thinking to 
please Mozart, pretended to point out some trifling inaccuracies which 
he said he had discovered in Haydn’s works. 

“Sir,” said Mozart sharply, “if you and I were both melted down, 
there would not be enough material to make one Haydn.” 

He also admired Handel extremely, and often said: ‘“ Handel 
knows best of us all, what is capable of producing a great effect. 
When he chooses he strikes like the thunder-bolt.” 

Mozart’s life and habits were so irregular, one never knew what his 
day might be. Sometimes he would be seized with a musical inspira- 
tion, and then he would go on composing even in the presence of his 
friends, and nothing would draw him from it. He has been known to 
pass whole nights with the pen in his hand, and at other times he 
would do nothing except under the spur of immediate necessity. An 
instance of his extraordinary powers under pressure may be found 
in the overture to “Don Giovanni’’—by some considered his best. 
It was only composed the night before the first representation—the 
general rehearsal being over. About eleven o’clock he asked his wife to 
make him some punch, and keep him awake. The sweet, patient 

17 
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wife did her very best, she told him fairy stories, and odd strange 
tales while he composed. But, as might have been expected, 
punch and bodily fatigue combined, made him so sleepy that at last 
his wife suggested that he should sleep an hour and she would wake 
him at the expiration of that time. He slept profoundly, and his 
anxious wife sat patiently by his side, watching the lines of care and 
thought gradually disappearing from his face, until the clocks in 
Vienna struck five, then she gently and reluctantly awoke her 
exhausted husband; he rose up refreshed and strengthened, and 
finished the overture in two hours! 

Mozart made several journeys to Prague, Berlin and Dresden. At 
Berlin the King offered him a good appointment at Court, to direct 
the orchestra. Mozart only replied, ‘‘Shall I leave my good Em- 
peror?” A friend told him he ought to have closed with the King’s 
offer, as he had no regular salary. Mozart replied “I am fond of 
Vienna, the Emperor treats me kindly, and I care little about 
money.” 

After this the Austrian Emperor did give him a hundred pounds per 
annum and called him ‘‘ private composer to the Court.”” Speaking 
of this to a friend, Mozart said “It is too much for what I have done, 
and too little for what I could have done.” 

In money matters Mozart was always too generous, too profuse. 
Music-sellers and theatre managers made fortunes by his works, while 
he died miserably poor. The most celebrated of his operas were 
“Le Nozze di Figaro” and ‘‘ Don Giovanni,”” both composed in 1787. 
“Cosi par tutte,” a comic opera, 1790, and ‘‘La Clemenza di Tito” 
and “‘ Zauberflote,” in 1791. 

Dr. Burney says of Mozart in 1789:—‘‘ Mozart, who astonished all 
Europe by his wonderful talents during infancy, is now no less the 
wonder of the musical world, for his fertility and knowledge as a 
composer.” 

Mozart left behind him a vast number of instrumental pieces of all 
kinds. He composed many grand masses for the Archbishop of 
Salzburg, but he was cramped by reason of the restrictions laid upon 
him, and genius cannot bear any fetters. The Elector of Bavaria, 
however, gave him an order for an effertorium, and here he was free, 
and the result was a work of exquisite beauty ; the words were :— 

‘“‘ Misericordias Domini 
Cantabo in zternum.” 
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The Elector was delighted with it, and the Court and Country rang 
with its author’s praises, while at the time he was only a paid Episcopal 
retainer. But certainly the grandest and most wonderful of Mozart’s 
ecclesiastical works was the ‘“‘ Requiem,” a solemn mass (in D minor) 
for the burial of the dead. 

It does not appear that Mozart felt the pressure of poverty keenly 
until the death of the Emperor Joseph II, in 1790. After this event 
difficulties crowded thickly around him. To make matters worse, his 
health, always delicate, began rapidly to decline, and on account of 
the pressure of poverty he undertook more work than his failing 
strength would bear. ‘“‘Zauberfléte” he took especial pains with, 
polishing it with the last touches of genius, sometimes sitting up 
the greater part of the night, and often fainting over it. He grew 
strangely depressed also, for he felt that life was nearly over and his 
work not yet done, for his brain was teeming with unwritten melodies. 
This thought threw a feverish activity into his compositions and helped 
to burn out the lamp of life more quickly. It was unutterably sad for 
Constance to see her beloved husband fading away before her eyes, and 
yet be powerless to save. Even she, however, did not know how deeply 
seated was his malady. He wasreally a dying man, while he was walking 
about among his family and his friends, and still composing. He had 
two operas in hand at the same time, ‘‘Zauberfléte” and “La 
Clemenza di Tito,” both of which he laboured to bring to the highest 
pitch of beauty and finish. 

The opera of ‘“ La Clemenza di Tito” was ordered to be performed 
at Prague, on the occasion of the marriage of the Emperor Leopold. 
Mozart was much pleased with this commission, and laboured earnestly 
at it, even in his hours of weakness and suffering. He went to Prague 
to hear the opera performed—the last journey he ever took. “La 
Clemenza ” was a most brilliant success, and although Mozart suffered 
much on this journey, fame and sympathy cheered him. 

On his return from Prague he sank into deep despondency. 

There is a curious story told, that about this time, a strange looking 
person, wrapped in a black cloak, appeared three times to Mozart, 
and desired him to write a Requiem. We believe the simple facts are 
these. Mozart received a letter from an anonymous writer, asking 
him to compose a Requiem for a person of distinction, who did not wish 
his name to appear. He showed his wife the letter and said the work 
would be most congenial to him, feeling in his heart that it would be 


eg 
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his own funeral dirge. He did not finish the Requiem as soon as was 
expected, and a messenger was sent to hasten him with his work for 
the “ unknown.” Mozart’s autograph letter, written in Italian, replying 
to this, is, or was, in the collection of Mr. Young. 


TRANSLATION. 

Most Honored Sir,—I would follow your advice, but know not 
how ; my heart is troubled and I can scarcely compose, yet I cannot 
get from sight the figure of this “unknown.” I see him perpetually ; 
he requests, solicits, importunes me for the Requiem. I continue, 
because composing fatigues me less than repose. Besides, I have no 
longer anything to fear. : 

I know by my own feelings that the hour approaches when I must 
breathe my last. Yet life has been sweet, and my career opened 
before me under such fortunate auspices. But we cannot change our 
destiny. No one measures his own days. We must therefore be 
resigned. What Providence ordains will be accomplished. And 
now I conclude. The Requiem will be my funeral dirge, and I 
must not leave it unfinished. 


Vienna, September, 1791. MOZART. 


Mozart’s visit to Prague was a brilliant victory, and he received 
quite an ovation on his return to Vienna. Here he devoted himself 
night and day to the Requiem. Night and day he worked as far as 
his failing strength would allow, and with an ever-increasing excite- 
ment. He often fainted while composing it, and his poor wife, who 
could bear it no longer, entreated him not to work so hard at the 
Requiem, and asked him why he was so anxious to finish it, 

“Because,” he replied solemnly, ‘it is for myself; I shall soon 
need it.” 

Constance, who could no longer restrain herself, fell into a burst of 
passionate and bitter weeping, and hastily summoning a physician, she 
had the comfort of hearing him order Mozart to write no more. 
This mandate he pretended to obey, but by snatches, in secret 
moments, he finished the Requiem, and felt that his work on earth 
was done. Then he lay silent and exhausted on his bed, the faithful 
Constance ever watching beside, marking every change in the beloved 
face, and trying to soothe and comforthim. One evening, as he lay sad 
and weary, asound of joyous triumph rent the air. It was the burst of 
delight and admiration over ‘‘Zauberflote,” then being performed 
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for the first time. Everyone rushed to hear it, the theatre was full to 
overflowing; Vienna seemed mad with excitement, and this joyous 
triumph was echoed through the length and breadth of Germany. 
Alas! the composer’s life was ebbing fast away; he just roused him- 
self to know what was passing, and to say “It is all over with me for 
ever.” As he lay sinking from exhaustion in the spring-time of his 
career, tribute after tribute came to his dying bed. 

He was appointed Kapellmeister to the Cathedral at Vienna, a post he 
had always desired. Presburg and Amsterdam sent him “ honorars,” 
with the earnest entreaty that he would make their cities his home. 

His bed was strewn with letters of congratulation and offers of 
brilliant employment. He roused up fora time and sadly said : 

“ Must I die! just as I could live happily? 1 must leave my wife 
and children just as I could have provided for them! Was I not 
right in saying the ‘ Requiem’ will be for me?” Mozart lingered 
for a fortnight after this, and when he felt his last hour approaching 
he called for Sophia, a favourite sister-in-law, and said, “It is well 
you are here, to see me die.”” Then he tenderly took leave of his 
wife, and seeing the sheets of the “ Requiem ” scattered over the bed, 
he said, “I feel this is death: who will now provide for my 
Constance ?”’ 

Soon, cold shuddering came on, speech passed away, and with one 
tender pressure of his wife’s hand, he breathed his last, on the 
evening of the 5th of December, 1791. 

As soon as his death was known at Prague, a grand musical 
ceremony was ordered to his memory. Thousands thronged to hear 
it. The bells of the city tolled for half-an-hour. An orchestra of 
one hundred and twenty voices sung and performed a mass to his 
memory. Tears were shed, flowers and wreaths brought, every 
possible honour paid to the departed musician. 

But at the very time all this was going on, Mozart’s broken- 
hearted wife was bending over his coffin, looking her last at the 
dear face, now sealed with the majesty of death, and feeling bitterly 
that she had not enough money for his interment, not even to buy 
him a grave, a ferpetuité. Alas! then, for human fame ! 





Getting We inta Shape. 
By CAPTAIN WILLING. 


Ir was my cousin Muriel said she would do it; of course it was 
very kind of her, particularly as she had never taken any notice of 


me until quite lately— 
. You will want a good deal of trimming,” she said, motioning me 


to sit down on the “vicarage’’ suite sofa in the drawing-room of 
No. 40 West Kensington Square ; of course the house was not really 
hers, it was my uncle’s, who was father to her and all the rest of the 
girls. He was, besides being master of 40 West Kensington 
Square, head partner in Halket, Brown and Smoks, of Cheapside, 
Pork—no, Muriel does not like that word—Provision Merchant— 
that’s better. ‘‘ Something in the City,’’ Muriel says is best of all 
—and Cheapside is not very far from the City, is it ? 

Well, I sat down on the vicarage sofa ; it was not comfortable but 
it did not break, and then Muriel put back her head on a red muslin 
cushion, that crackled, and looked graceful. Muriel, I mean, not 
the cushion. She says herself she would be a great acquisition to 
the stage. After she had been looking graceful some moments, she 
looked at me. 

“‘T will do my best for you,” she said kindly. ‘You have a lot 
to learn. In some ways of course. I could teach you better if I 
were married.” 

‘Perhaps your husband might object.” 

“Oh, as for that ’—I don’t know if she meant to call him “that,” 
but she laughed a little as if it were of no consequence. 

‘*What are the reasons it is better you are not married,” I asked, 
but my cousin looked so roguish that I hastily continued— 

‘*‘ What have I got to learn?” 

‘What a lot of whats,” very crossly. ‘Well, of course you 
know about having your hair long in the front, and parted, and about 
putting your hands in your pockets when you are introduced to a 
girl. You must never wear a button-hole, and always have a 
handkerchief inside your white waistcoat at night for ornament— 
you must never use it. You must know the names of all actresses 
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and give them nick-names—even if you never speak toone. You must 
have a favourite author, like Zola, or perhaps Mallock would do, 
and learn little sentences out of their books.” 

“T think I’ll learn Mallock,” I said mildly, ‘you see I don’t 
speak French.” 

“‘Oh, Zola is translated,” consolingly, ‘‘and Zola is the nastiest, 
so you will remember him easier! ” she added. 

I don’t know if I was quite prepared to agree to that, when the 
door was opened by means of a hearty thump, and my youngest 
cousin rushed in. 

“Oh, you are here, are you,” she remarked, and I quickly 
perceived she was out of temper. 

‘¢ What is the matter, Nellie ? ’” I asked. 

She is not of consequence like Muriel, in fact she is almost of no 
consequence, being the youngest. Before Muriel cared to shape 
me, it was with her I was chums; she and I made almond rock 
and toast together in the schoolroom and burnt our fingers together. 
Nellie is not pretty—she is short and fat, but she has nice red hair 
that curls, and a dimple in her chin, and when her temper is all 
right, the jolliest laugh in the world. 

She did not laugh now—she looked disdainful—only it’s not a 
good look when you are short and fat, and have dimples. 

“I’m coming to you the moment Muriel has done with me, and 
I don’t think she will be long now,” I said, but somehow that 
speech pleased neither sister. 

‘“‘Oh, pray go directly, if you wish,” said Muriel haughtily—and 
she could look haughty. 

“I’m sure I don’t want Muriel’s leavings,” cried Nellie vulgarly, 
with cheeks that matched her hair, and she dashed out of the room 
even more noisily than she had entered, causing all the little 
shepherds and shepherdesses, and their attendant dogs and elephants 
—there is quite a Noah’s ark on the green plush mantlepiece at No. 
40—to start and tremble, and all the fans and umbrellas on the 
walls to wave and sigh, while the petticoated flower pots on the 
floor, and the enamelled ones on the oak brackets joined in a musical 
chorus. 

* When the commotion had a little subsided, Muriel motioned me 
to sit down again, with the evident intention of resuming her lecture. 
But I felt I really had had enough for one day—I think I should have 
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liked to have run after Nellie, and made it up, and had tea in 
the schoolroom—but of course that was not to be thought of—it 
might vex Muriel, and really Muriel is so kind. 

“Come out,” I said with happy inspiration. ‘We will take 
a *bus to Bond Street, and I'll stand you tea at the ‘ Kettle 
Drum.’” 

My cousin was gracious—we had a superb and muffiny tea—but 
we went down to Bond Street in a hansom—not ina ’bus. I’m 
not really stingy, only I never thought of it. You see it’s not long 
since my mother’s cousin died, and left me that money. 

a * * BS ; 

' After that tea Muriel and I got on wonderfully. She took me toa 
tailor’s, recommended to her by a man—she told me never to use the 
word “ gentleman ”—whom she could thoroughly trust, for he—the 
man, not the tailor—had been made a bankrupt all on account of his 
clothes. 

She had me rigged out in a “town coat,” that made me think I 
had on a girl’s dress skirt. On Saturday afternoons she liked to go 
to tea at Richmond, so I got up in neat dittos, like a groom, and on 


Sundays I blazed on the river in a coat that made me thankful to 
look at my white flannel legs, to get the dazzle out of my eyes. 
She was kind enough to have a tailor gown “ built ” for herself, 
which she said was my taste. I was glad of that, for it was nice— 
it was also expensive. We went to theatres sometimes. My collar 
always prevented me seeing anything, I felt too much. 


a * aK # 

We were at a large crush—Mutriel called it that, and it was. It 
was at 500 Gloucester Place, Hyde Park. I have no doubt that 
the people who inhabit Gloucester Place are law-abiding christians, 
but if you were to cail Gloucester Place, Bayswater, they would be 
law-abiding no longer. Well, it was very hot, and of course, too 
full of women, and furniture, and flowers, and scent. 

The lady of the house had just finished playing the ‘Turkish 
Patrol” very well, and the husband had said “ thank you, darling,” 
and his relations—he had a great many, and they were of the 
poorer kind—all said ‘‘ how sweet it is to see so devoted a husband!” 
Muriel saw an opportunity, and kindly introduced me—* Mrs. 
Taylor Perkins—Mr. James Smith.” 

‘“‘ Like London ?” said Mrs. Taylor Perkins, putting her golden 
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head on one side to prevent the hair being ruffled off by a giantess 


in sleeves who was passing. 
“Not much,” I replied, getting out of the way of a hat pin that 


threatened my eyes. 

“Ah!” said my hostess vaguely, trying to peer at the door 
through the crowd, ‘“‘I love the quiet of the country—pardon, but 
I see Miss Lottie Kickup at the door, how’good of her to come”— 
and she rushed forward to greet the noisiest music-hall singer I 
have had the pleasure of hearing. 

* * * * 

“¢ Come down and have our tea, Nellie,” I whispered softly; you 
might have heard a pin drop, so I had to whisper softly. 

Miss Kickup had, after much handshaking, consented to sing the 
“Girl on the Rantan ”’—and Mrs. Taylor Perkins’ ‘‘ at home ” was 
a made thing, to be especially picked out in ladies’ papers and 
chronicled in the Court Journal. 

We stole down into the deserted tea-room ; even the maids and the 
greengrocer—I mean the announcing butler—had stolen to the foot 
of the stairs to catch what they could of ‘ On the Rantan.”’ 

“It’s cooler here, is it not, Nell? Sit down!” Nell sat down; 
she had on a blue crepon frock, and her hat was white, and large. 

‘“‘ I’m glad you came.” 

“Why? I don’t see what it matters to you,” Nell answered between 
little spoonfuls of ice, ‘‘ Muriel is here, and I hate this sort of thing.” 

** So do I.” 

‘So don’t you ?” she retorted ; “‘ you like to be ‘ up-to-date’ and 
‘in it,’ and you think just because we are born at the end, 
instead of the beginning of a century, we are very wonderful and 
different from other people, and Muriel tells you ‘to find study 
in the personality of the modern girl,’ just as if she won’t be an 
ancient one in a few years.” Nell put down her ice in the 
excitement. 

‘“‘ And you: I did think you were not so foolish as to fancy you 
ever could be this sort of person,” and she vaguely pointed round 
at the tea and coffee cups. 

“Don’t be cross, I don’t think I want to. I think some of 
Muriel’s friends awful.” 

“Not at all,.they are quite all right, and Muriel is quite too 
modern for anything.” 
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‘You are more modern than Muriel.” 

“Oh, no, Iam not, I am only young.” 

“Well, so am I for that matter. Don’t let us fight, Nellie.” 

“‘T have a good mind to chuck all this and go back to the farm; 
after all it’s what I’m fit for!” 

I stopped staring at Nell; somehow she seemed a different girl to 
me, not my little cousin to be teased and played with, and chaffed, 
but a sweet dear womanly girl who could make all my life different 
if—from upstairs comes the sound of much clapping, though it is 
from gloved hands, then— 

“Encore! Do, Miss Kickup, if you could. Oh, how quite too 
awfully kind,” and then, ‘“‘ When he first saw my Back Hair down,” 
came the shrill unmusical soprano. 

‘‘ Nellie,” I caught my cousin’s hands, “if I go home to the 
farm, will you come with me? Will you marry me?” I don’t 
suppose it was a “‘ modish ” way to ask her. 

‘‘T don’t know about that,” said Nell, and, snatching her hands 
away, ‘‘ Besides Muriel wants you.” 

“No, Muriel would not have me.” 

‘“‘ Have you asked as ?” very ney: 

“‘ No, of course not.’ 

‘* Let go my hands, someone is Pers Listen, there they are, 
clapping again.” 

Down the stairs comes the rustle of silk petticoats. The voice of 
the “Only Man,” as Miss Corelli calls him, only in this case he is 
multiplied, rises upward joyfully. 

“When first I saw her back hair down 
It fell in waves of darkest brown ; 
When next I did those locks behold, 
They all had turned to brightest gold ; 


But whether her hair is dark or fair, 
She’s quite the girl for me. 


Up-to-date and smart, 
The tartest little tart— 
Quite the girl for me.” 


sang Miss Kickup, taking up the chorus as she walked into the 


room with her admiring hostess. 
“‘Quite the girl for me,” I whispered to Nellie who tried to look 


angry, but her good natured face was not up to it. 
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That evening I announced our engagement to Muriel. She has 
aiways been so kind, yet somehow I felt—well, not afraid of her, but 
not comfortable. She certainly took it very oddly. She stood up, 
pointed her finger at me, and laughed in a manner that, if it had 
not been Muriel, I should have considered most unladylike. 

I told Nell ; she said we were not a bit engaged, for she had never 
accepted me; but I am not going to let a trifle like that stand in 


the way of my happiness. 








Runniiwy after Shadows. 


IN THREE PARTS. 
By FERRIERA. 


CHAPTER IV. (continued). 
A MERE COINCIDENCE. 


But we did have long to wait. Three days elapsed with no result, 
though Jensen spent hours each night in watching the cottage. Giles 
passed his time in perambulating the country, sometimes on horse- 
back, sometimes on foot, but he seemed as unsuccessful as Jensen 
in his search for data. They were on the best of terms, but each 
remained equally convinced of the ultimate success of his own 
method. 

Ned and I watched their separate pursuits, and inquired into the 
results with keen interest, and a slight touch of amusement, though 
a boding sense of misfortune, which we could not shake off, served 
to keep our lighter feelings in check. Nothing more had been seen 
of Harding, until one morning Bales announced at breakfast that 
“that man Harding was back at the forge.” I hada great desire to 
behold the man whom Ned described as such a suspicious looking 
character, and as Jensen had not yet seen him we both started off 
after breakfast, presumably to take a stroll in the direction of the 
forge, but in reality to get a look at the blacksmith’s brother-in-law. 
Giles said he meant to read the paper, but would follow presently, 
“when we had satisfied our curiosity, and were tired of staring at an 
unfortunate countryman.” 
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On our way down the village I enquired of Jensen if Ned had given 
him any idea of Harding’s general appearance. 

‘“‘Oh, a red-haired, bull-necked man,” Mr. Blaine said, ‘the 
typical villain in fact. It’s a fortunate thing for us, that neither you 
nor I were born with red hair and a thick neck, Mr. Brooke, or we 
might have been hung by this time,” and the detective laughed 
lightly. ‘There he is though, and, by Jove, he’s no beauty,” he 
added, as we approached the forge and saw a man leaning against a 
low stone wall. 

I had no difficulty in recognising him, as I make no doubt my 
readers have already done. He was none other than the hero of our 
late encounter in the railway carriage. 

‘* Stay where you are,” I cried to Jensen, and turning quickly I 
raced back to the Rectory. I burst into the dining-room, startling 
Giles so that he almost swallowed his cigar, and shouted to him to 
come along. He followed me without a word, until we reached the 
place where I had left Jensen. He was still standing there with the 
same look of surprise on his face which it had borne when I bolted 
off. I paid no attention to him, but catching Giles by the arm I 
pointed to the figure of Harding. 

Giles knew him directly, as was manifest by a slight start, and the 
man appeared to recognise us at the same moment, for with a 
deep scowl he turned away and disappeared into the smithy. 

“Well,” said I eagerly to Giles, “‘ what do you think of that?” 

He hesitated a moment before answering, and then said, ‘‘ Merely 
a curious coincidence,” and I felt almost angry with him for his 
coolness. 

In a few words I related to Jensen our adventure with the man in 
the train, and our identification of that ‘‘ smoking beast,” as Giles 
had called him, with Harding, at which the detective showed con- 
siderable interest. 

“Tt all tends to prove,” said he “‘ that we shall not have very far 
to look for our quarry, when the time comes. I am convinced from 
my late observation that there is some fresh villainy hatching, but 
something is acting as a check upon the plotters and delaying their 
movements. I fear they have got wind of my true character.” 

As we were walking back Giles betrayed that he thought more of 
the late coincidence than he was willing to admit, by saying suddenly, 

‘* He ought not to have seen us. It was a mistake.” 
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“Ah!” said Jénsen quietly, ‘‘ Mr. Brooke is not a born detective.” 

Somehow my enthusiasm seemed damped for awhile. 
* ” * * 

The following morning we were all seated at breakfast, with the 
exception of Jensen, who had not yet put in an appearance, when a 
fly drove up to the front door. Just as we were wondering who it 
could be at this early hour, the door of the-breakfast-room flew open 
and Marjory ran in. The next moment her arms were round her 
husband’s neck. 

‘“‘Oh! Ned, Ned, I am so glad to see you. I couldn’t bear to 
leave you alone any longer, and I am so much better, you can’t 
think. I knew we should surprise you this morning ; we travelled 
all night because I thought baby would sleep better through the 
journey.” Then for the first time catching sight of us she came for- 
ward and shook us warmly by both hands. ‘Oh, you dear, good 
boys to come and cheer him up—and just at this troublesome time 
tco. But you must see your godson, Giles; he isso well. Nurse, 
bring in baby. How are you, Bales?” 

Nurse (an old acquaintance of-ours) was in the hall, ordering 
about men and boxes like a very despot, but she came in with 
smiling face to show the baby to its godpapa. 

Giles was not one of those born fools who betray exactly what 
they are by grinning, blushing, and gibbering, in fact making a 
general idiot of themselves, when a baby is presented for their 
admiration. Neither was he one of those unfortunates who, in their 
nervous anxiety to say the right thing at the right moment, on hear- 
ing, as they suppose, the inevitable smiling nurse’s knock on the door, 
exclaim almost before it opens: ‘“‘Oh! how like it’s dear papa!” 
and discover, to their chagrin, that the knock has heralded the advent 
of the footman with the coalscuttle. On the contrary, Giles took the 
child in his arms, with a nod and a kind word of greeting to old Nurse. 

‘‘ Ain’t he a beauty, Mr. Giles ?” said she. 

He was indeed a lovely child of about six months old, and as 
Giles held him in his arms for a moment, a little apart from the rest, 
I saw his eyes glisten. with a sudden emotion which he tried to 
subdue. Giles had had his love affair like other men and it had 
ended sadly, through no fault of his, and I think sometimes the sight 
of other people glorying in their children would call up painfully 
what his own life might have been. 
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“‘Now, Giles, let baby go,” Marjory broke. in, ‘‘and come to 
breakfast, I am half starved. Where is Mr. Jensen? He quite 
fell in love with baby before I carried him off to Norfolk.” 

‘Jensen is sure to be in soon,” said Giles, as we sat down, the 
baby having been consigned once more to the tender mercies of its 
nurse. 

‘* When am I to begin teaching little Giles to shoot, Marjory ?” 

She gave a bright rippling laugh, ‘‘ Oh, you dreadful boy. If you 
are only going to teach my little darling to kill poor innocent 
creatures, the less you see of him the better, sir!” 

This of course eliciteda response from Giles, and in such light talk 
the meal passed cheerfully. 

About nine o’clock Jensen camein. He started and frowned when 
he caught sight of Marjory, though immediately afterwards he came 
forward and greeted her cordially, enquiring after the baby with an 
air of genuine interest, which struck me as so incongruous in an offi- 
cer of the law, that I almost burst out laughing, though I liked him 
the better for it. As he took his place beside me I heard him mutter, 
‘I'd have given anything this should not have happened,” and his 
words rendered me vaguely uneasy, though at the time I tried to 
dismiss them from my mind. 





CHAPTER V. 
COMING TO THE POINT. 


TuE two following days passed pleasantly by. Only those who have 
experienced it can enter into the joy felt by old friends in their reunion 
after a long separation. For some time we merely sat about on 
different chairs and smiled at one another, and Ned came in at 
intervals to seat himself upon something hard (usually the table) and 
smile at all three of us. Then by and bye, as this occupation began 
to pall, our tongues were unloosened, and once started off there was 
no stopping us. Ned declared that it was something frightful, and 
that the place was like a parrot house, but he talked as fast as any 
one of us. We spoke chiefly of the bygone days when Marjory used 
to come and stay with us at the old home in Dorsetshire, and was to 
us like one of our own sisters. And then our thoughts travelled on 
to the later college days when we used frequently to bring Ned home 
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for a part of the vacation, and were wont to quiz Marjory about 
her preference for ‘“‘ handsome Ned Blaine.” Ah, dear, those happy 
days! What a change since then! My father’s death had broken 
sadly into the old home life, and things could never be again as they 
once were. Ah, dear, those happy days! 

And yet is it wise to repine because our childhood’s happiness, our 
youthful joys, can never be recalled? Nay, we ought rather to feel 
grateful that we have those happy memories to look back upon. 
Those bright, unclouded days, replete with love and innocent 
enjoyment, have made a chapter in our lives, the memory of which 
will cling to us for all time. 


We found much to talk about in these few days. Memories of 


the old home life, with its joys and sorrows, its thousand and one 
little incidents and adventures which so impress themselves upon the 
childish mind, these formed the staple of our conversation. Marjory 
was one of the home party, a true link with the old life, and so was 
thoroughly in touch with all our thoughts and feelings. 

It seemed to be doing Giles good thus to be living over again the 
passed years, and I was glad to notice that it was so, for of late I 
had fancied him somewhat out of spirits. 

But no one could long be dull in the same house with Marjory, 
and by degrees Giles’ spirits began to recover their tone, and his 
flashes of- humour and harmless ridicule to break forth as of old 
beneath the warmth and sunshine of her presence. Even Jensen’s 
solemn visage grew less ominous in expression as he met her eye, 
and he would defend himself with spirit when she quizzed him over 
his unsuccessful efforts at man catching. 

But events soon transpired which turned our thoughts into less 
agreeable channels. 

It was the evening of the third day after Marjory’s return, and we 
were all together in the dining room, having just disposed of dessert, 
when the servant brought in a note, which she handed to Ned. 

The detective, it should be said, had been pursuing his usual 
quiet tactics during the last three days, looking about for clues 
which he never seemed to find, and watching the cottage, in which 
we assisted him. However, nothing had come of it, and Giles grew 
every day more sceptical on the subject of Jensen’s methods of 
procedure, though his own perambulations were equally unavailing, 
Suddenly we were startled by an exclamation from Ned. He was 
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staring at the note in his hand with an expression half-startled, half- 
bewildered. Having perused it a second time, he handed it to 


Jensen, with the words, ‘read it aloud.” 
Jensen at once complied with his injunction, and read as follows : 


“ Rev” Sur, 
If you doant send back that detektiv to where he come from 


termorrer morning, it will be the wurs for him and you. 
From ONE WHO DOANT STIK AT TRIFULS.” 


There was silence in the room, which was presently broken 
by the detective commencing to rub his hands gently together. 

‘“‘ We're drawing them at last,”’ he exclaimed in tones indicative of 
the utmost satisfaction. ‘I knew we should if we only waited a 
bit. Now they are going to try something desperate, and we shall 
have them right enough.” 

“‘ Certainly this is coming to the point,” said Giles, with a greater 
show of interest than he had hitherto manifested. ‘‘ What do you 
propose doing next ?” said he, turning to Jensen. 

“Wait,” returned that cautious individual, ‘‘ wait. 
long now before we have them.” 

Giles shrugged his shoulders impatiently. ‘1 am for going and 
overhauling t’ :t cottage at once. If we break up their rendezvous 
(with a sarcastic emphasis upon the last word) they will all 


It will not be 


decamp.” 
“No, sir,” said Jensen, “after all the time and trouble I have 


spent down here, I mean to catch the men. We have but to wait 
until the next robbery is committed, and then drop on them as they 
are stowing away their booty in that cottage.” 

“ Tf they take it there,” said Giles. 

“Yes, sir, if they take it there ; and they will do so, if my obser- 
vations and experience are good for anything.” 


‘* We shall see,” said Giles. : 
“Yes, Mr. Ferney, we sha// see,’”’ returned the detective, for the 


first time slightly ruffled by the other’s tone. And in the mean- 
time,” said he, turning to Blaine, “with your leave, sir, I will 
keep this letter.” 

‘“‘Certainly,” said Ned, and there the matter ended for the 
moment. Later in the evening I caught Jensen subjecting the letter 
to another severe scrutiny. ‘“ What do you make of it ?” said I. 
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‘“‘ Why, that it’s an obviously ‘ got up’ affair,” said he. “‘ The man 
who could spell ‘detective’ in that way would never have put the 
‘h’ into ‘ where.’ 

For some time after the receipt of that letter affairs remained 
very quiet, though as times drew on Jensen seemed to become more 
and more interested in his pursuit, and one night he confided to 
me that he felt sure some new outrage was on the brink of operation, 
and that we might expect at any moment now to be called upon to 
assist him in capturing the gang. I, of course, manifested the 
desired amount of interest at the information, though I could not 
help feeling somewhat doubtful as to the result of his operations. The 
length of time which had elapsed since his first arrival at Ley, without 
any apparent discoveries, had aroused doubts in my mind as to his 
abilities. Subsequent events proved that I did him an injustice. 

Now, I am well aware that, in writing this story, I have laid 
myself open to much criticism, and possibly to some contempt, for 
making a quiet country village in civilized England the scene of 
diabolical crimes and outrages more befitting the last century than 
the present peaceful times. 

I embrace, therefore, the opportunity afforded by this small break 
in my chain of events, to endeavour to refute beforehand the inevit- 
able disparagements which must arise, should my tale ever come 
before the world; and this I do, not merely from a wish to shield 
myself from the gibes and criticisms to which every author has in 
a measure to become hardened, but also from a desire to attach to 
my story a peculiar intetest apart from its merit (if it have any) as 
a work of fiction; an interest hinging upon the fact that the story, 
though in itself imaginary, is nevertheless based upon circumstances 
and events in real life. These things, occurring as they have done 
in a part of the world well known to me (it was at one time my 
home), first gave rise to the ambition of authorship within me. 

What I am particularly desirous of drawing people’s attention to, 
is the fact, that in the present state of refined civilization, and within 
the radius of a large cathedral centre, a state of things exists, which, 
as I said before, is more characteristic of the last, than of the’ 
present century. 

. There are parts of the road about the neighbourhood I have 
endeavoured to describe, along which no woman will travel after 


dark without.a man to attend her. 
18 
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Various have been the outrages committed, even during the last 
few years, and often will the postman, as he delivers the letters in 
the morning, have a tale to tell of some new villainy perpetrated in 
the dark watches of the night, along those bleak stretches of 
roadway, the vagabond’s market, where a policeman is regarded 
as a strange and uncouth being, and a beggar as a sort of 
licensed highwayman, to be avoided as a leper would be in the 
East. That this condition of things does exist I am well able to 
certify, and sometimes when I see the numberless units of the police 
force patrolling our great metropolis, and above all, the suburban 
thoroughfares, and note the order and regularity of all things, it 
strikes me with a sense of irony that such wild doings should still 
be going on not seventy miles away. 

“TI am jolly glad of it, it’s like the good old times,” I think I 
hear some youngster say. Ah! my lad! Wait until you have 
been obliged, as I was at your age, to walk for miles along those 
silent roads after nightfall, with all the tales you ever heard con- 
cerning them crowding upon your excited fancy, until you see a 
man crouching behind each bush, and your heart jumps into your 
mouth, as a cow puts her head over the hedge to peer at you. Or 
wait until two of your sisters are waylaid (as two girls once were 
to my certain knowledge), stripped of nearly every particle of 
clothing, and obliged to walk almost naked to the nearest town; 
then, my young friend, let us have the benefit of your opinion 
again, if you will, and I think that we shall find it slightly 
modified. 

Begging the reader’s forbearance for this brief digression, I 
now resume the thread of my narrative. 





CHAPTER VI. 
THE DETECTIVE GETS THE SACK. 


Wat instinct is it that warns us of the approach of danger when, 
to all outward appearance, our fears are groundless? It is no 
reasonable suspicion, nothing definite, nothing tangible, merely a 
subtle apprehension, apparently without reason of any kind. 
And yet, such as it is, we cannot shake it off. It is perhaps a form 
of that powerful instinct which influences alike both man and brute, 
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the instinct of self-preservation. This influence is so strong that 
we are conscious of it at times even when the danger is itself 


invisible. 

Animals are peculiarly susceptible to this form of second sight. 
With a dog, it usually has the effect of rendering him fidgety and 
uneasy, a state of things for which he seems himself unable to 
account. Eventually he will rise, and, if,indoors, will leave the 
house and go and “nose around” for a bit outside. Now it 
is very odd, and even ludicrous, but it produces very much the same 
effect upon a man, 

The afternoon of the day subsequent to Jensen’s little burst of 
confidence to me on the subject of the “‘ gang,”’ as he termed 
them, found Giles and me together in the library smoking, Ned and 
his wife being out on a round of calls. 

‘“‘ Giles,” said I, “I feel as if something were going to happen.” 

“Do you, old chap? That’s odd. I’ve been feeling the same 
myself.” 

‘‘T began to feel like it about an hour sisal I continued. 

“So did I,” he rejoined. 

«Ah! mental telegraphy.” 

“‘ Mental grandmother!” he exclaimed. 

There was a pause then. Remarks of that character have a 
tendency to repress original observation. 

Presently I tried again on another tack. ‘‘ Wonder where Jensen 
is?” I queried. 

Giles laughed. ‘OH! birdliming the gooseberry bushes round 
the cottage to catch those precious burglars of his.” 

** Well, he has not put in an appearance since breakfast anyhow,” 
said I. ‘ Here, I’m off to look for him.” 

‘“‘ Right you are,” responded my companion. ‘I’m with you.” 

This was an unusual display of alacrity on his part, and as we 
left the house together the detective’s words, spoken a few days ago, 
recurred to me. ‘I think we shall effect his cure before this 
business is cleared up,” he had said; and as I reflected on the 
events of the last few days, and the way in which Giles’ scepticism 
was gradually giving place to a genuine but puzzled interest, I 
smiled to myself and felt that Jensen’s prediction was beiag 
verified. 

‘* What are you grinning at?” said Giles, selecting a cigar from 

18* 
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his case and handing the latter to me. ‘No; from the other side, 
old chap, those are the ones you like.” 

‘It’s a beautiful evening,” said I, closing the hall door behind us 
and ignoring his inelegant reference to my facial contortions. We 
struck the high road, and stepping out briskly, had soon left the 
village and the haunted cottage some half mile behind, when as if 
by mutual consent, we paused where a gate opened into a field on 
the left hand side of the road, and leaning our elbows on the top 
rail we gazed out across the meadows. Directly in front of us lay 
an arm of the river, at this point swift and deep, its bed divided 
from the road by a strip of meadow whose bright and verdant hue 
proclaimed its treacherous nature. Beyond the silent stream spread 
the wide flat tract of pasture land, so characteristic of all large 
valleys, cut up and intersected like a chess-board by the numberless. 
small canals and ditches which took their source from the great 
main-stream on the far side of the valley. Beyond this the hills 
rose abruptly, their sides of that dark, almost sepia tint common 
to chalk hills where their surface is unbroken, forming a strong 
contrast to the soft green of the meadows at their feet. Away to 
the right where the valley wound round, following the course of the 
setting sun, as their manner is, a dark and strongly marked line 
showed where the bare hills gave place to a beautifully timbered 
park, which clothed the hill sides and descended to the very brink of 
the river, as though anxious to drink at the same fountain from 
which the quiet bosom of the vale seemed to derive such benefit. 

‘It’s a beautiful country,” said Giles presently, ‘‘ even in winter.” 

“ Yes,” said I, ‘“‘there is no county like it,” which was perhaps 
a prejudiced opinion, but then we are most of us prejudiced in favour 
of our own tastes. 

Seeing nothing, however, of the detective, we retraced our steps 
until we reached a small out-lying cottage, the first indication of the 
neighbouring village. Here our attention was attracted by the 
conduct of a countryman of the labouring class (presumably the 
owner of the aforementioned domicile), who, on our approach, 
had ceased his former occupation which consisted in digging a 
potatoe patch in front of the cottage, and was now leaning over 
the small wicket gate which acted as sole exit to the premises. 
As we drew near Giles nudged me with his elbow. 

‘‘ Yokel means to address gentlemen, but doesn’t feel quiet sure 
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of his ground,” he remarked, his eyes twinkling with that quiet 
appreciation of small humour which I seem somehow to have 
been born without. 

“Well, seeing that he is standing in his own front garden, I 
should say that in one respect at all events you are wrong,” I 
returned. 

“A fig for bad puns my boy, they don’t become you. Can't 
you see the way in which the gentleman is drawing comparison 
-between the mud on his boots and the tops of the trees? Now 
that mandarin-like motion of the head is a peculiar characteristic 
of the genus yokel on the approach of a superior, and denotes 
infallibly that he has something to communicate. Had our friend 
yonder nothing to say, his boots would absorb the whole of his 
attention, while the alternate contemplation of the heavens would 
be left for Sunday.” 

These signs, when pointed out by my companion, were suff- 
ciently apparent ; indeed, some ideas of a like character had passed 
through my mind on first catching sight of the individual in 
question ; but it would never have occurred to me to subject the 
condition of the man’s mind to such a strict analysis, and though 
dimly conscious of the position, I could never have derived that 
amusement from it which Giles was always drawing from the 
hundred and one little incidents of every-day life. 

We had now so closely approached the object of our speculations, 
that I had all but taken the initiative and broken the ice by wishing 
him good evening, when a sound struck upon our ears, which at once 
turned our thoughts into a very different channel. A strange low 
cry as of someone in great distress rose suddenly on the evening air, 
and then as if in answer to it a loud hail in a man’s voice at no great 
distance, all seeming to come from the direction of the river. 

“ There itis again,” exclaimed the countryman, his face blanching 
in spite of its sunburned hue, “and there’s someone else aheard it 
this time.” 

“This time,” exclaimed I sharply, ‘what do you mean? Have 
you heard it before ?” 

‘““Why, yes,” answered the fellow slowly, beginning to drawl 
because my manner startled him. ‘I heard awhile agone—I was 
just agoing to speak of it when you cummed along. It did sound 
amost like someone calling for help.” 
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‘¢ But where was it? In what direction ?’”” I demanded hastily. 

The yokel thrust the stump of a clay pipe, together with the 
fingers that held it, through his hair before answering, regarding me 
meanwhile with the air of a man who is conscious of possessing 
important information, but is, at the same time, afraid of keeping 
his knowledge to himself. 

‘¢ Well now, mister, first it seemed to come from that way, and 
then it seemed to come that way,” pointing in two totally opposite 
directions ; ‘but I ¢Aink it was along a bit down by the river there. 
Leastways it weren’t fur.” 

Guided by this uncertain information, we turned once more and 
ran down the road, until we reached the point from which we judged 
the sound to have proceeded. We had barely arrested our footsteps 
when we heard a muffled cry for help out in the meadows, in the 
direction of the river and, seemingly, at no great distance. 

‘We have come too far,” said I hurriedly, ‘ there is a gap in the 
hedge further back near the cottage; we must get through there.” 

Two minutes more saw us through the hedge and scrambling down 
a high bank to the lower level of the meadows. After crossing 
a narrow muddy footpath we found ourselves standing knee-deep in 
tall, rank grass, and surrounded by oak trees, whose sombre shade 
warned us that the evening was drawing in. This acted as a fresh 
spur to our energies, for without daylight to guide us our difficul- 
ties would be increased tenfold. Our former intricate knowledge of 
the country left us in no doubt as to our actual position : indeed this 
particular spot was somewhat celebrated on account of the trees I 
have mentioned, the oak being rare in that part of the country. 

We felt the importance of making the utmost use of the short 
time which remained ere darkness settled down. Acting upon 
these thoughts we were striding rapidly forward towards the river, 
when our progress was arrested by a strange, wild cry, a cry as of 
someone in great agony or else in mortal fear, and seeming to come 
from somewhere close at hand. 

‘*Come on,” cried Giles, hoarsely, ‘it’s off the water. The mist 
is rising and carries the sound along.” A few more strides brought 
us clear of the trees, and then I saw a thing which made my heart 
go down like lead. 4 

All over the breadth of the valley, to north and south, to east and 
west, wherever the eye rested, a thick white mist was rising—slowly 
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at present, and hanging close to stream and meadow; but I, who 
knew it well of old, knew also that in less than half an hour the 
whole valley would be swathed as in a blanket by this thick, insidious 
foe, so that any object at a distance of twenty feet would be 
indiscernible. _ 

Steadily we advanced until we reached the river’s brink, and 
there we paused to listen. With scarce a sound to indicate the 
vast force which lay dormant in its depths, the swift stream went 
gliding by, and even at that moment. of intense mental tension 
I remember wondering how it was the water should travel on in 
that way, and yet not carry with it the mist which hung upon it. 

But now was no time for dreaming, for there rang out once more 
that piteous cry for help—fainter this time and dying away into a 
moan, blood curdling in its intensity. 

Giles was drawing in his breath preparatory to sending an 
answering halloe, when I clapped my hand over his mouth and 
pointed over the river toa thick alder bush upon the opposite bank. 
The branches of this bush were oscillating in a peculiar manner, 
sometimes dipping ‘right into the water with a splash which sent 
the rings travelling far out upon its smooth surface. The rapidly 
increasing gloom, together with the mist, rendered it impossible for 
us to distinguish the cause of this disturbance, and for a moment we 
were at a loss as to our next move. I believe it would have ended 
in our wading across the river then and there if something had not 
occurred to prevent us. That ‘‘ something” was the voice of a man 
which appeared to proceed from the heart of the alders in the 
immediate vicinity of the splashing. 

‘Where ken they hev chucked the poor beggar to? I’d a’ most 
swear that he’s not six futt from where I bees standing, and yet I 
can’t see un nowheres.” 

A wave of recollections swept over me as I listened to this 
grumbling soliloquy. Though it was six years since I had heard 
that voice, I recognised it in a moment. There was no mistaking 
those well-remembered tones. 

‘‘ Richards, Sam Richards,” I shouted. 

For a moment there was dead silence; then came the sharp 
interrogation: ‘‘ Who bees that a-calling to I?” 

“Don’t you know me, Sam?” I called back. “It is I, Harry 
Brooke, and young Mr. Ferney.” My words were received with a 
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shout of surprise, followed by a great splash, and a stout, burly water- 
keeper came floundering across the stream in his waders. In 
another minute he had Giles and me by the hands, and his honest 
grey eyes were sparkling with pleasure as he gazed upon us, try- 
ing to discern our features in the failing light. 

For some minutes he could articulate nothing beyond, “ this bees 
good,” and “how thee bees changed, young masters;” but at 
length I succeeded in bringing his mind back to the individual 
whose cries of distress had summoned us to the spot. 

‘‘Oh, the man in them creeses,” said he, as though this were a 
matter of small moment, “I’m afeard as he’s gone under.” 

‘*« What man in what cresses?”’ cried Giles quickly. 

‘* Why, you see, Master Giles—Lor ! how you do be changed, Mr. 
Ferney—well, you see, Mr. Giles, as I was waiting down here this 
very evening with my wire, trying to take a big jack what had been 
troublesome for some time past, as I was waiting, as I say, just up 
the stream yonder, there came three men down over that there hedge 
by the roadway, Mr. Giles, and they three men was a-carrying along 
a big sack, and in that there potatoes-sack was what I took to be a 
man, leastways, by the shouting and the giggling of it, Master Harry, 
sir. Well, they carried this sack right down to the river and across 
by the bridge, that you sees a little way down, and then they give it 
three big heaves and over it went into yon creese bed. Now looking 
at things nowaysI couldn’t think as these was right proceedings, Mr. 
Brooke, so I just took and ran after they with my jack pole. But I 
had my waders on, as you sees, Mr. Harry, and they ran too fast for 
I, so I came back and speered about for the sack, or leastways, the 
body in it. But I can’t find neither,”’ he finished with a look of 
perplexity. 

‘‘We must hunt until we do,” said I, and suiting the action to the 
word I ran down the bank to the footrail which spanned the stream, 
and crossing rapidly plunged without hesitation into the large water- 
cress bed on the opposite side, regardless of the water, which was 
knee-deep and decidedly chilly. My example was speedily followed 
by my two companions, Giles crossing by the bridge and the keeper 
wading back through the river. Then commenced, with the exception 
of one, the most curious search in which it has ever been my lot to 


take part. 
To begin with, hadany one of us been asked suddenly what it was we 
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were looking for we should have been unable to answer. If the keeper’s 
story were to be credited, then the object of our search’ was a human 
being tied up in a sack; but the very idea of such a thing seemed so © 
absurd that I had rejected it as impossible after the first moment. The 
growing darkness and the mist must have deceived him. It was far 
more probable that the men he had seen were merely throwing refuse of 
some sort into the river, and this would quite account for their hasty 
departure on the appearance of the water-keeper; for such an offence, 
if brought to the ears of the Lord of the Manor, would be sufficient 
to lose them their situations. Andyet there were those strange cries 
to be accounted for, heard not only by us, but by others also; and 
somehow, in a hazy and, as yet, scarcely acknowledged manner, 
I could not help connecting these incidents with the disappearance 
of Jensen. 

By this time it was almost dark, and the mist hung like a blanket 
over everything, though no “ wet blanket’ was needed just now to 
make us sensible of the futility of our efforts. The water-cress bed 
was a large one and, as I said, the water was not only deep but very 
cold, which with the darkness served to render our quest the more 
hopeless. Indeed, after a few minutes, the utter uselessness of search- 
ing further without lights became so apparent to all of us that we 
stopped in despair. 

‘‘Can’t think where he fen be to,” said the stout keeper rubbing 
his nose reflectively. 

‘*« Are you quite sure they threw it in here?” said Giles anxiously. 

“Yes, yes, they threw he in here, Master Giles, and I wants to get 
’un out again,” he added, more to himself than tous. ‘ There’sa 
powerful big spring runs from the back of this here creese-bed into 
the stream, and he’ll pison all my fishes.” 

At this moment I caught my foot against a piece of plank that 
served as a means of crossing the cress-bed at its narrowest point, 
almost directly opposite the spot where Giles and I had stood on the 
other side of the stream, while listening to the soliloquy of the water- 
keeper. Lying across the plank, half in, half out of the water, was . 
a shapeless lump. My cry of surprise brought the others floundering 
to my side, and in another minute we had the object out of the water 
and on to the bank. 

We quickly made it out to be something or other enveloped ina 
large sack. 
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‘‘ Now then, Harry,” said Giles in a low voice, “‘ animal, vegetable 
or mineral?” He spoke lightly but his manner did not deceive me, 
for in reality he was as excited as ourselves. Anyhow, the keeper’s 
ready knife soon solved the question. The sack was slit open and 
disclosed the unconscious figure of a man. 

Was he dead ? 

He could scarcely have been drowned, for it was his feet, and not 
his head, that had been in the water ; that end of the sack which had 
covered his head was still quite dry. Hastily I struck a match, and 
what was our dismay when by its light there lay revealed the pale 
face of Jensen, the detective. 

I quickly raised his head and strove to force between his lips a 
little of the brandy from the pocket flask which long habit and a life 
of considerable adventure had taught me never to be without. But 
my efforts to restore him were unavailing, and I began to entertain 
grave fears lest we had arrived too late to save him after all. 


To be concluded in our next. 





doy Cometh! 


If Joy should come to you with smiling face 
And outstretched hand, 

To lead you gently to his dwelling place 
In Love’s enchanted land, 


Go forth to meet him gladly, with a smile, 
Lest, if that day 

You turn from Joy—Joy in a little while 
Should turn his face away. 


Joy scorned will pass in sadness from your side, 
Lift then your eyes 
And bid him welcome! for he opens wide 
The gates of Paradise. 
L. G. MosBer-y. 





Bu the Hand of Wishma. 


By FLORENCE MASTERS. 


It was a glorious summer night, such a one as we in these cold, un- 
certain climes rarely, if ever, experience. 

The moonlight gleamed on and silvered the walls, lattices and tiny 
minarets of a small, but picturesque, Eastern palace, and flooded the 
courtyard and garden adjoining the women’s quarters, almost putting 
out the stars with its brilliancy, and for the time turned this nether 
world into a veritable fairy land. 

In the centre of the courtyard a fountain threw up a hundred jets 
and sprays of clear water, which fell again into the marble basin 
surrounding it, bespangling the moon-kissed lilies and their broad 
velvety leaves with a thousand and one gems, that gleamed and 
scintillated as they heaved and rocked on the bosom of the waters. 

Ina thicket of rose bushes and flowering shrubs a bul-bul was 
softly pouring out his very heart in song, with the plash, plash of the 
fountain for an accompaniment ; the air, softly refreshing, was laden 
with the scent of flowers and aromatic trees; taking into consider- 
ation the exquisite beauty of the night and the scene, a stranger 
entering the enchanted enclosure unexpectedly, might well be 
pardoned if he dreamed that at last he had lighted on an earthly 
paradise. That it was earthly was made apparent by the fact that it 
was haunted by two human forms, one of either sex, who, clad in 
picturesque Eastern garb, paced slowly up and down the principal 
avenue, which, like every walk within the courtyard, was paved with 
pure white marble. 

The man was some five and fifty years old, tall and stately in mien, 
with long grey beard, clear cut features and fine dark eyes. He 
wore a full robe of soft white woollen texture girt about the waist 
with a parti-coloured scarf, whilst around his neck hung a heavy gold 
chain, denoting that he held some high official position. 

The expression of his face was calm and beneficent, and as he 
talked he bestowed kindly glances and smiles on his companion from 
time to time. 

And she? Ah, it needs a clever pen indeed to do justice to her 
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loveliness. Nature had indeed been more than lavish, when endow- 
ing this wondrous creature. Tall; slender, graceful, with 
complexion of lily and rosebud combined, almond shaped eyes of soft 
velvety brown, and rich ripples of dark hair, just now stirred and 
blown into little bewitching curls about her face by the night wind ; 
these and a hundred and one tricks and graces of manner, went to 
make up a whole so intoxicatingly beautiful, that to look on it was to 
love. For some time their conversation evidently ran smoothly and 
even merrily, for the girl’s light laughter (she could have been barely 
sixteen) rang out clearand sweet. Then suddenly the man’s manner 
changed as he put a question gravely to her. 

‘‘ Nishma, child, have you ever thought of what your life may be 
in the future?” said he, and he waited somewhat anxiously for her 
answer; when it came, after a little pause, it evidently surprised him. 

‘*‘ Yes, my guardian, very, very often.” 

** Ah, then perhaps you have realised that you may not remain 
with me much longer,” he went on. The girl suddenly lifted her 
head proudly, and the whole set of her features changed. A moment 
before her manners had been those of a petted child; now there 
came into her face a hard defiant expression which made her look 
years beyond her age. 

‘‘T am your slave,” she said, “you can do with my life as you 
will.” 

“Nishma,” exclaimed her guardian in pained accents, ‘ what 
cause have I ever given you to think such things. You know that 
whatever may be the customs of this country, in yours and mine 
there are no slaves. Child, I shall never compel you in any way 
to act against the dictates of your heart. You have sadly misjudged 
Al Hassan if you have thought otherwise.” 

“‘ Forgive me, my best of friends,” Nishma exclaimed remorsefully. 
‘“‘ Ever kind and good, how could I have thought evil of you.” 

‘“‘ Then I may stay here always, may I not ?” she pleaded, and her 
manner grew soft and winning. 

‘If you wish it, but first you must hear all I have to say, and then 
it will be for you to decide as to whether you will still share Al 
Hassan’s humble roof, or occupy a very different position to your 
present one.” 

‘“‘T will listen, my guardian, but my mind is already made up. 
Had I been a man it would have been different, I would have flown 
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long before this; I would—” Suddenly she stopped short, but Al 
Hassan was startled as he glanced at her, for her eyes had grown 
angry and luminous, her mouth set in one straight, hard line, and 
her little hands hung by her side tightly clenched. 

‘* What would you do?” said Al Hassan, in deep calm tones, con- 
trasting strangely with her impetuosity. 

** I would seek out my father’s murderer,” said the girl; ‘I would 
kill him with my own hands. Do you think I have forgotten my 
old home so far away? I was not too young to see how my mother 
faded day by day through deadly fear of the enemy who continually 
threatened my father’s life. I have not forgotten the day she died ; 
nay, nor a blacker one still, when m: father’s palace was levelled to 
the ground and he lay slain among the ruins. If I could only 
avenge him, I would willingly die to do so, but I can do nothing—I 
am but a weak woman;” and partly from a sudden revulsion of 
feeling, partly from nervous exhaustion, the girl burst into tears. 

‘Hush, child! do not spoil your pretty eyes with weeping,” said 
Al Hassan in soothing tones; then added more sternly, ‘* Zucca has 
been guilty of putting these ideas into your head. I had hoped that 
you would never hear of this feud which for generations has existed 
between two ancient families, of one of which your father was the 
head. When I learned of his death, I thanked heaven that he left 
no son behind him to carry it on.” 

“Do not blame Zucca,” pleaded the girl, drying her tears hastily ; 
‘‘at any rate she believed it was her duty to tell me what I had for- 
gotten, or was too young to learn, about my own people.” 

‘“¢ Ah, I should have left her behind,” murmured Al Hassan, 
referring to the time when he had sought out the only child of his 
old friend, and brought her back to a country in which he had already 
honour and renown. Zucca was waiting woman to Nishma, as she 
had been to the girl’s mother before her, and it would have required 
a harder heart than Al Hassan’s to have resisted her pleadings, when 
he spoke of separating her from the child whom she had nursed from 
a babe. Her devotion was touching, her love for her mistress almost 
painful in its intensity, and yet she was destined to bring about an 
event, the shadows of which overhung her heart’s idol to the end of 
her life. 

But of this Nishma had no warning, and so right royally she 
defended her old nurse. Al Hassan listened quietly to a summary 
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of the woman’s virtues and ther changed the subject—indeed he had 
an important message to deliver to Nishma, and chafed somewhat 
that the opportunity for so doing had been so long delayed. It was 
neither more nor less than an offer of marriage from the reigning 
Prince, who, having seen the beautiful girl, had become an instant 
captive to her many charms. Al Hassan himself, though a stranger, 
held a high position at Court, for he had in early life rendered the 
nation a great service, and now his ward was singled out for still 
higher honours, did she choose to accept them. 

‘“‘ Why does the king want to marry me?” she asked with naive 
simplicity. 

‘‘He has seen and admired you—loves you in fact,” was Al 
Hassan’s reply. 

“‘Loves me?” said the girl with uplifted eyebrows, “that is 
strange, seeing I have never spoken with him. What is love? 
Would he care if I should prefer to remain with you?” 

“‘ The idea of marriage is somewhat distasteful to you,” suggested 
Al Hassan ; he was in no hurry to part with her. 

‘*No, I was hardly thinking of that, but please answer my 
question, my guardian. Would the king grieve if it were? ” 

‘‘ T think his heart is set on the matter,” Al Hassan was obliged 
to.acknowledge. 

‘«« Ah,” she said catching her breath, whilst her eyes again grew 
darkly angry and the little mouth hardened perceptibly. ‘Tell the 
king this,”’ she said looking straight before her, “¢he day the last of 
my race dies I will be his bride.” 

‘‘ Nishma, Nishma, take an old man’s advice and leave vengeance 
to the Higher Powers. Remember it has a trick of recoiling 
on the head of the Avenger. Let me be the bearer of some 
more pleasant message to my Royal Master,” pleaded her 
guardian. ; 

“‘ My lips will frame no other,” the girl replied, and there was 
that in her voice that warned Al Hassan that she did not intend 
they should; so not caring to prolong the interview, he gravely 
bade her good-night, and passing down the colonade, he vanished 
through a doorway overhung with a quaintly carved portal, that led 
to an outer court of the palace.- 

During the foregoing conversation, Zucca, the waiting woman, had 
been lurking in the shadows just out of ear-shot ; but hardly had the 
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last sound of Al Hassan’s foot-fall died away, than she was at her 


mistress’s side. 
‘You are weary, my angel,’”’ she exclaimed as she gazed into 


Nishma’s eyes. 

‘‘Wearied to death, good Zucca,” the girl replied. ‘‘ My best of 
guardians is generally such genial company, but for to-night, he has 
tired me out. I have news for you though, so we will go to yonder 
seat, and you shall hear all; but first run and look for my veil, I 
must have dropped it higher up the path, or may be it has caught 
in a bush.” 

The woman hastened to do as she was bid, and quickly came 
across the object of her search. As she turned to come back, she 
paused a moment to gaze on her mistress, who stood in the bright 
light of the moon, beautiful as a dream—motionless as a statue, 
apparently lost in thought. Suddenly, her look of intense admiration 
changed to one of horror. She caught sight of a long lithe body 
stealing with cat-like tread down the path towards her beloved 
charge. It had made its way out of the shade of some’ big shrubs, 
and doubtless had been in hiding for some time; as it turned and 
flashed its phosphorescent eyes angrily, Zucca discovered it was a 
large puma. All at once it crouched down as if to spring, and 
shrieking wildly she rushed forward, with an insane desire of throw- 
ing herself in its way, but, catching her foot in the hem of her 
garment, she stumbled and fell, striking her head against a marble 
curb. Up till the moment Zucca cried out, Nishma had been quite 
ignorant of her danger, ‘but turning to see what had befallen her 
nurse, she found herself face to face with the brute, and in an 
instant realized his intention. Rapidly she scanned the long moon- 
lit avenues in the vain hope that help might be near; and curious 
enough gave a passing thought to the nightingale, which was still 
warbling sweetly hard by. ‘‘ My death song,” she murmured, then 
summoning up a courage inherited from a long race of warlike 
ancestors, as the creature sprang she threw herself flat on the 
ground, and she was conscious that it leapt clean over her. It was 
an inspiration born of despair, but it had given her a moment’s 
respite, and just as she was wondering in a dazed kind of way what 
would happen next, she heard approaching footsteps, followed by 
the sharp report of fire-arms and a heavy thud, and she knew she 
was saved. 
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For a minute or two she lay motionless, waiting for the beatings. 
of her pulse to subside somewhat, then she thought of Zucca, and 
stretched out a hand to assist herself to rise. It was gently clasped 
in a strong firm grasp, and at the same time an arm slid under her 
and lifted her slowly to her feet. Thinking it was Al Hassan himself, 
she did not speak immediately, for she had hardly regained her usual 
composure, but raising her eyes, to her astonishment they rested on 
the very handsome face of a young man, a perfect’ stranger, who 
immediately hastened to enquire if she were hurt, and wonderful to 
relate, he addressed her in the liquid accents of her native tongue. 

“No, I am safe, thanks to you; you have saved my life, you shot 
the brute?” she half questioned, pointing to a long dark shadow 
beyond where they stood, and she shuddered a little as she did so.’ 

‘* Thank Heaven the door was open; my master usually keeps it 
locked. I heard a woman shriek.” 

‘‘Poor Zucca, she must have been terrified. Thanks, a thousand 
thanks, to my preserver. If you will tellme your name, my guardian 
will add his to mine. But you must not linger here another instant, 
for this is the Women’s Court, and Al Hassan’s menials would treat 
you with but scant courtesy if they happened to see you.” 

‘IT know well the workings of Al Hassan’s household for I am his 
secretary. I— hark! there are people coming. We must not be 
found talking to each other; farewell. I will not forget my deliverer ;” 
saying which Nishma glided off in the direction from whence she had 
heard the sound of Zucca’s voice. 

And what of the young man? His first impulse was to follow her, 
but he restrained himself, remembering her commands, for he knew 
that from henceforth her slightest wish would be a law to him. In 
a flash of time her beauty had conquered him; he was no more his 
own, but the willing slave of her charms; now he would live but to 
gain her love. Slowly he retraced his footsteps, and left the Court 
by the same door as Al Hassan had done but a little time since. As he 
pulled it to, Nishma’s deliverer likened it toa prison gate which shuts 
out all that makes life worth living. 

‘But I must see her again,” he murmured. ‘Love will point the 
way.” 

And hardly had he said the words than by a strange piece of good luck 
he discovered that Al Hassan, in a fit of abstraction, had left the key in 
the lock. Instantly he possessed himself of it, and hurrying away, he 
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got a cunning old locksmith, whom he had before had dealings with, 
to take an impression of the key; then returning to his master, 
gravely presented it to him, saying he had just found it in the corridor, 
which was in a measure true. For two or three days after her 
exciting adventure, Nishma devoted her time to old Zucca, who was 
suffering from a nasty gash on her forehead, which she had struck in 
falling, and during that time the girl had leisure to think much, for 
‘absolute quiet was ordered the patient by the Court doctor, who, in 
accordance with the king’s command, was in attendance on his 
betrothed’s serving woman. From the king himself she had a 
missive, which, though short, was very much tothe point. It ran as 
follows—“ Light of my life, and source of all my joy, to thee greeting. 
The enemies of thy house are my enemies; fear not, they shall perish.” 
Without knowing why, she shuddered as she read these words, and 
hastily thrusting them out of sight, her thoughts wandered, as 
they often did now against her will, to the young man who had 
saved her life by shooting the puma, which she had since learned had 
escaped from the Royal menagerie close by. Al Hassan had him- 
self told her that her rescuer’s name was Neshiloth, that he was of 
noble birth but poor, hence his position in the household. Further- 
more, in return for the service rendered to his ward, Al Hassan 
had offered to procure for him a position at Court, but he had begged 
so hard to remain where he was that Al Hassan could not urge the 
matter further. A week later, Nishma stole out into the beautiful 
garden in the hush of the evening, and by this time Zucca had so 
far recovered that she accompanied her mistress. After a turn or two 
the girl insisted on her resting, whilst she herself strolled to gather 
roses, of which she soon had her hands full. Such a posy, great yellow 
and damask blooms, which filled the air with their delicate perfume ; 
yet Nishma was not content, for high above her head hung a coveted 
bud of singular beauty, which she had tried in vain to reach. Suddenly 
someone from behind plucked the flower, and presenting it to her, 
said, in a rich voice she instantly recognised, ‘‘ Flowers to a flower, 
and you the fairest of them all.” 

Then, before she had recovered from her surprise, Neshiloth, for it 
was he, caught the hem of her veil and pressed it passionately to his lips. 

“Sir! your boldness will cost you your liberty. How dare you 
enter this court again ?” she exclaimed. 

“Ah, chide me not,” he cried, ‘‘for I would risk even life itself 
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to find myself once more face to face with you.” And as he spoke 
he gazed so directly at her, that Nishma’s eyes dropped and a blush 
stole into her cheeks. ‘Listen a moment longer to me,” he went 
on, seeing she was about to interrupt him, “listen whilst I tell you 
that from the first moment we met, I loved you. That while breath 
is left in me I shall never cease to do so. I ask no return. I can 
hardly hope to win your heart; a man of no parts as I am—poor 
and unknown. But grant me one thing. Let me come sometimes 
into your sweet presence, smile on me, give me a kind word ora 
passing thought and I will be content.” 

“Nay, you ask too much. As a friend and one whom you saved 
from a terrible fate, you have my eternal gratitude, but probably 
you are not aware that I am the King’s chosen bride, and that you 
are guilty of treason therefore, when you speak to me in this way.” 

‘“‘ The king’s chosen bride ?” he questioned, starting as though he 
had been stung. ‘ Then you love him ?” 

‘“‘How can I love him when I have never seen him? No, I do 
not understand you when you talk of loving mere strangers. I love 
Zucca and Al Hassan—I love my father, but no one else. But I 
am dallying with you, and at any moment we may be overheard. 
Farewell. Once more I thank you, my preserver, but, remember, 
you must never come here again.” Then she turned and fled, 
leaving Zucca to follow when she grew tired of awaiting her 
mistress’s arrival. 

And Neshiloth, did he obey Nishma’s commands, and forego the joy 
of merely being in her presence? Alas! no. Again and again he 
came, and thanks to his knowledge of Al Hassan’s movements, 
his.visits to the garden remained undiscovered. 

Since his passionate overture had been received so coldly, he 
never alluded to love directly when with Nishma, but he read or 
recited poems full of the tender emotions, he talked to her of the 
language of flowers, then brought her blossoms fraught with 
meaning, and though at first she was cold as the marble paving 
stone in the garden, bit by bit she learned the lesson he had set 
himself to teach her, and a hitherto unknown happiness stole into 
her heart, making existence passing sweet and the whole earth 
suddenly wondrously fair. 

But then came a time when Neshiloth could no longer restrain 
himself, and catching the beautiful girl to his heart, he read his 
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triumph in her soft dewy eyes; then raining a hundred kisses on 
-her, vowed solemnly that only death should part them. 

And where was Zucca all this time, that she took no better 
care of the chosen bride of the king? Either she was wilfully 
blind, or singularly obtuse, for she always managed to disappear 
when her presence was most needed. She had from the first been 
very much against her young lady marrying a heathen prince, 
and knew Neshiloth to be a fellow-countryman, and, furthermore, 
admired his handsome face and figure immensely. 

‘‘ Kiss me, dear Zucca. Iam so happy,” said Nishma, one night 
when the serving woman was carefully brushing the girl’s long wavy 
tresses. 

‘“‘Have you something to tell old Zucca, my sweet?” said the 
faithful creature, doing as she was bid. 

‘No, not to-night—to-morrow perhaps I may have! To-morrow 
I may want your help!” 

‘*Not too fast, my mistress. Remember the enemies of your 
father’s house still go unpunished. Wait till the king has fulfilled 
the——” ' 

‘‘Ah! I had forgotten the contract. Why did I ever make it ? 
Zucca, I would fain lay aside vengeance and think only of—love,”’ 
said the girl with a little sigh. 

‘* Have patience and both shall be yours. The moment the king 
lets you know that he has done your bequest, old Zucca will help you 
and your handsome lover. Trust her. She can make a way to escape.” 

‘Ah, then you know all! You are a witch, Zucca. We will talk 
to-morrow, now leave me! I would sleep and dream.” Saying 
which she flung herself on her couch, and as Zucca softly stole 
away, a happy smile came into the girl’s face and remained there 
long after sleep had closed her eyelids. With the early morn she 
rose gay as a lark on the wing, light-hearted, full of hope and 
enchanting thoughts. But the day was not many hours old before 
her rejoicing was turned to mourning, her lightheartedness to 
heaviness and despair. An emissary from the king craved an 
audience of her, and presented a letter containing the following 
words: ‘“‘ Fairest among women! Thine enemies have bitten the 
dust. They lie low. None of them shall turn back by the way: 
they are lost in the Valley of Shadows! To-day will the king 
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‘dwell in the light of thy presence. Greeting! 
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As Nishma read the missive she grew white tothelips. Already! 
So soon the king would claim her! Then escape would be impos- 
sible. She and Neshiloth must part for ever. Ah! rather than be 
the bride of another she would die by her own hand. Oh fora 
little breathing space—a short respite. Then controlling herself 
she turned to the messenger. 

“The rays of the setting sun are of the purest gold,”’ she said. 
‘‘ Will the king be pleased to bask in them ?” 

The man bowed low to the ground in token of assent, and then 
he and his retinue filed slowly out of the chamber, and Nishma knew 
that until sundown she was free. 

Immediately they had gone she sought out Zucca, and told her 
all. 

“Dead! All dead! The last of that accursed race struck down. 
Then I have lived to see a great day,” almost shrieked the old 
serving woman. ‘ Now leave all to old Zucca! The king shall 
never find thee where she will hide thee. But first I must seek out 
Neshiloth. Tarry in the garden till I return,” and kissing her 
mistress she hastened to make enquiries for the Secretary, but 
found to her surprise that he had not been seen in the Palace that 
morning. So she started for the city hoping there to gain news of 
him, as every moment was now of importance. Meanwhile Nishma 
slowly paced up and down under the shadowy marble colonnade, 
bearing the suspense as best she could. In spite of Zucca’s cheer- 
ing words, a heavy weight of fear rested upon her, and more than 
once her hand stole instinctively to her bosom, where lay hidden a 
little jewelled dagger, which might, if escape were cut off, be dyed 
with its owner’s heart’s blood ere day was over. As time went on 
and Zucca gave no sign, her heart grew heavier, and as she mourn- 
fully reviewed the past Al Hassan’s words recurred to her ‘“ Leave 
vengeance to the Higher Powers! Remember it has a trick of 
recoiling on the Avenger’s own head.” 

“True! Too true!” cried the girl, sinking down on a seat, and 
covering her face with her hands, a dull despair taking possession of 
her. For long she sat there motionless, save for an occasional 
shudder sweeping over her slight frame: then the sound of a foot- 
fall on the pavement caused her to look up. To her surprise 
Al Hassan stood before her, and she saw at a glance that his 
manner for him was strangely agitated. 
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“So you have had your desire, Nishma! vengeance on the 
enemies of your house. You little thought that in so doing you 
would strangely repay one who has rendered you a great service.” 

‘What do you mean,” said the girl, her voice hoarse with fear, 
whilst every drop of blood in her veins suddenly turned to ice. 

“¢ Just this!’ replied Al Hassan, ‘‘ Neshiloth, my Secretary, was 
the sole living representative of the enemies of your race. He 
was executed by order of the king this morning!” 

A long piercing shriek came from the lips of Nishma, then she 
dropped lifeless at the feet of Al Hassan. 

* * * * 

Up and down the moon-lit garden of the Palace of Al Hassan, night 
after night, wanders beautiful witless Nishma, watching and waiting 
for one, who, never so long as she lives, will come to her again. 





Just because J do. 


You are not fairer, darling, 
Than other maidens be, 

Nor are you faultless, dear one, 
Nor always sweet to me ; 

Yet, deep within your eyes, dear, 
There lies a jewel rare— 

A soul all pure and tender— 
The heart I love is there. 


You ask me why I love you ? 
Ask the parching flowers 
Why they love the tender dewdrops 
And the cooling summer showers ; 
But wy they love, my darling, 
They cannot tell—can you ? 
And I, sweetheart, I love you, 
Just because | do. 


G. Hust Newcomse. 





On the Road to Benin. 
By HAROLD BINDLOSS, 


- Author of ** Risinc oF THE BrassMEn,” and a hundred other 
West African Sketches in Monthlies and Weeklies. 


One time African Mail Service. 


It was grey dawn when a knocking at the door of my room 
beneath the “‘ Atumba’s”’ poop, and the words, ‘‘Crossin’ the bar 
now; sir,” roused me from sleep. Shaking down a shower of 
cockroaches from my thin pyjamas I donned a duck jacket, and 
went out into the slight coolness of early morning. 

The steamer was swinging sharply up and down through the 
fringe of curling surf, where the roll of the South Atlantic piles itself 
in glittering ridges upon the shoals which block the Forcados mouth 
of the Niger. Salt spray flew in showers across her lofty poop, and 
a mass of sand-filled rollers broke apart before the thrust of the full 
bows. For a time I leaned over the rails, balancing myself against 
the rolling, until, passing a dancing buoy, the steamer drove out 
upon the smoother water inside the bar. There was now a red 
streak across the eastern sky, for day comes suddenly in the tropics, 
and, outlined against it, the tufts of feathery palms rose above a 
sea of drifting vapour. Behind was the moaning bar and mist; 
and in front more mist, and the indistinct loom of trees, which is 
the aspect every African river, from Senegal to Damara, presents 
at dawn. 

The sun swung into sight, red and fiery, and as the vapours melted, 
the low-lying mangrove forest rose to view, intersected by streaks of 
shining water. Later, passing a spit of sand swept by eternal surf, 
we entered the Forcados river, the second in importance of the 
Niger mouths. The first is the Nun entrance, in which Akassa, 
the Royal Niger Company’s headquarters, stands; but there are 
besides numberless creeks extending along three hundred miles of 
coast, through which the yellow waters of the great river empty 
themselves into the ocean. 

The Forcados river, roughly speaking, is some five hundred yards . 
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wide, an ever-flowing yellow stream, walled in by dense forest. 
Where a little firm earth borders its banks the oil-palms bend down 
their raw-green fronds towards its muddy waters. Behind these, 
massy cottonwoods, supported on buttress-like roots, raise their huge 
trunks two hundred feet in air. But firm earth is very scarce in 
the Niger Delta, and along the greater portion of either side, the dingy 
leather-leaved mangroves crawl on arched roots far out into the 
gurgling tide. 

So we steamed up into the misty forest, the shimmering river 
breaking into wreaths of foam beneath the bows, until the aromatic 
odour of wood smoke told that a native village was at hand. Presently 
it came into sight, clusters of mud-walled, palm-thatched huts, 
nestling at the feet of feathery palms, amid pale green banana leaves 
and groves of paw-paw trees. This village has an unenviable repu- 
tation; and, while Europeans have traded in these creeks for four 
hundred years, various horrible rites of Ju-Ju worship and hideous 
cruelties are to-day carried on there, within a mile of the spot where 
British steamers lie every week, waiting the branch boats which 
bring out their cargo across the thundering Lagos bar. An officer 
of the Royal Niger Company narrowly escaped being murdered in it . 
a little while ago, and the white traders give it a wide berth. 

With a scream of her whistle the ‘“‘ Atumba” saluted H.M.S. 
gunboat “Sparrow,” then straining at her cables in the seaward 
rush of tide, gray vapor rising vertically from her yellow funnel, 
and the red cross of St. George hanging in limp folds above her 
stern, for there was ‘not a breath of air to temper the fervent heat. 
Then, with her screw-torn wake lapping among the mangroves of 
Gosshawk Point, the “‘Atumba” churned her way through the 
dismal swamps, bound for Sapelli. 

It would be difficult for the most gifted writer to convey a clear 
idea of the Niger swamps. On every hand, as far as eye can 
see, stretch the dreary mangroves; olive-green leaves and white 
stems above; banks of rotting mud, festering slime, and yeasty water 
below. There is water everywhere, yellow lagoons shimmering be- 
neath the dancing heat, winding river reaches, some wide, and some 
so narrow that, as the steamers pass, their yard-arms brush the trees 
on either side; and a network of tunnel-like creeks, creeping beneath 
the overhanging boughs in a bewildering maze. How the early 
explorers ever found their way out, after once entering these water- 
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ways, is hard to understand. Over all there hangs a dense, steamy 
atmosphere, which of itself would crush the vitality out of most 
Europeans, but, charged as it is with the emanations of rotting mud, 
and the sour odours of vegetation fermenting in the fierce heat 
of the tropics, there is sickness or death in it for the generality of 
white men. There are Europeans who thrive even in these swamps, 
and are healthier there than in the bracing North. These however 
are but few and far between; most die suddenly, or are glad to escape 
with their lives—broken-down wrecks. 

It was towards the end of afternoon when we approached Sapelli, 
the point from which the late unfortunate expedition marched to- 
wards Benin. Near Sapelli, however, the dismal swamps give place 
to dry land, and this station, unlike most others in the Delta, is rich 
with the luxuriant beauty of the tropics. The river is as clear as 
crystal, and strewn with starry lily cups. The banks are clothed 
with feathery palms and immense cottonwoods, from whose massy 
boughs hang creepers of gorgeous hue, while at their feet are tall 
clusters of fragrant lilies, and the crimson spikes of the wild 
pineapple. 

When the “‘ Atumba ” was moored to the sandy bank, for these 
creeks are invariably deep, I pulled off in the despatch gig to the 
hulk ‘* Hindoostan,”’ the headquarters of the three white officers who 
did what they could to maintain law and order in that district, in the 
name of the Niger Coast Protectorate. The past tense is used 
advisedly, for they too went down in the bloody massacre, a little 
while ago. Two of them were very young, and yet their duty was 
to rule a wide district, to keep the ‘‘ trade routes” open by force of 
arms against depredators from the Fetich city, and to put down 
murder, wife stealing, and the waylaying of peaceful traders. They 
did their work well, as far as lay in human power, and they died in 
the doing of it, a fate which has overtaken many other Englishmen 
in the Niger creeks. The ‘’tween decks” of the hulk had been 
turned into a court room, and there the officers sat daily, amid a 
mass of naked black humanity, endeavouring to get at the one thread 
of truth in all the tissue of lies woven by native witnesses, and breath- 
ing an atmosphere, at the memory of which the writer’s throat rises 
even now. Opposite the hulk lay a compound of scorching sand, 
fringed by rustling palms, whereon were erected the quarters for 
the black Mahomedan soldiers of the Protectorate. 
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Now, it is noticeable in West Africa, that the coast tribes (with 
the possible exception of Senegali and Krooman) are low-grade 
savages, lazy, drunken, and worshippers of wood devils and ghosts. 
Neither is it strange, to those who know this littoral, that, where 
the negro has come into contact with the white men of the settle- 
ments, the improvement is very doubtful. European civilization 
touches the West African but lightly. On’ the other hand, once the 
swamp-land is passed, a higher order of native is found. The faith 
of Islam is followed, and there is neither drunkenness, debauchery 
nor human sacrifice.in honor of the river devil Amalaku. The men 
are either soldiers or traders, dwelling in large, fenced cities, practis- 
ing many arts, and boasting a commerce which extends from the 
Niger mouths to Tripoli and Fezzan. 

Thus it is, that every black soldier in the service of the British 
Government in West Africa (with the exception of the Sa Leone West 
Indias, whose religion -is hard to determine), is a Moslem, and 
generally a Haussa or Yoruba. 

Standing in the lengthening shade of the palms I watched the 
troops at drill. Tall, soldierly men they were, black enough in 
color, but with straighter hair and much finer features than any 
coast tribe. The blood of the Northern Arabs, which has stamped 
its individuality upon the whole of Africa, from Algiers to the 
Zambesi, was in their veins, and as they swang smartly through 
their drill in the burning sun-glare they looked, what they have 
proved themselves to be in the smoke of many a burning stockade, 
unexcelled forest soldiers. While European influence upon the 
nature of the negro after four hundred years of intercourse is 
practically nil, and horrible rites are carried on to-day, under the 
very nose of Consul and Commissioner, the older civilization of the 
East, and the religion of the sword, has turned many Negro nations 
from naked savages into renowned traders or disciplined soldiers. 
Why this is so the writer must leave cleverer men to explain. 

So much for Government officer and soldier. Let us now see 
how the trader does his work. Against the steep bank of the creek 
there lay a flotilla of canoes, craft of all sizes from an unwieldly 
vessel, forty feet by eight, hollowed out of a single. cottonwood, to 
tiny ones twelve feet long and two feet beam. All were loaded to 
the water’s edge with greasy black kernels and sticky yellow palm 
oil, the staple export of the Niger, and the only one worth mention, 
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with the exception of broken-down Europeans. The crews thereof, 
gigantic river-men, clad in nothing but a foot-wide strip of cloth, 
and a device of blue tattoo standing out in high relief upon their 
ebony skin, were shouting and fighting among themselves to be the 
first to land their cargo. All were of great breadth of shoulder and 
splendid muscular development of arms and chest, for the paddle 
is rarely out of their hands, and their hair was knitted up into 
corkscrew plaits. In the stern of every craft were piled sharp 
matchets and flintlock guns, for when a river headman desires to 
replenish his treasury, he generally does it by murdering the oil- 
carriers and confiscating their goods, until some long-suffering 
Consul goes up with the Yombas and burns his stockade. There 
were many women among them, in as scanty attire as the men, 
several carrying a woolly-haired infant, slung behind their shoulders 
in a strip of netting; and it may be observed, that African beauty— 
unadorned—is by no means gratifying to European eyes. 

On the beach two young trading clerks, white-faced and sickly, 
as are most Englishmen in this region, stood beside a big tub: 
measure, a ‘‘ cooler,” into which each sable merchant casts his load 
of kernels, receiving in return a tally or voucher. Considering that 
half the time these clerks have the fever upon them, and that they 
work from dawn to dark in heat and steam, it will be granted that 
they earn the £60 or £70 per annum, which is the usual pay for the 
first two years. As a rule, they die before the salary is raised. 
The writer felt disposed to agree with a Scotch Quartermaster, who 
remarked drily, ‘‘ Man, brekkin stones wud be a luxury after that.” 

Later, I visited the store-sheds, where the palm oil is stowed, 
after being carefully probed lest the wily savage had inserted 
chunks of wood therein, the latter being cheaper than oil. Here a 
number of Accra coopers, brawny Fantis from the Gold Coast, were 
hard at work closing up the big puncheons in which oil is shipped. 
When they had time, they showered insulting comments upon the 
Nigerman, for one West African race looks down upon another as 
the dirt beneath its feet. The writer was once rebuked by a naked 
savage for calling him a nigger. 

‘““No sah,” he said in the “Coast palaver,” ‘I be chief too 
much in we country, only Liberia Customsman and low bushman 
Nigger, Sah.” 

The scene in the trade shed of a West African factory, where the 
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vouchers are exchanged for goods, is a thing to remember. The 
temperature of the low building of galvanized iron was almost in- 
supportable. It was also crammed with burly river-men, hurling 
down their tallies, shouting, pushing, and grabbing at whatever took 
their fancy, regardless of price; while the harrassed agent ran to 
and fro, soaked in perspiration, doing what he could to protect his 
goods from wholesale loot. How any man, weakened by many 
fevers, can work twelve hours a day in a stifling room where the 
atmosphere is thick with the odour of palm oil, rubber, and the 
naked negro—and this last is very different from that of Araby— 
it is hard to say, but it is done in the oil rivers. Trade powder, 
flintlock guns, hair oil, used as condiment, brass-framed looking 
glasses, and rolls of Manchester cotton, value two shillings in 
standard currency on the Niger, were mostly in demand, but 
there is also a very large trade in salt and gin, of which more 
hereafter. ; 

When the day’s work is over at dark, a little after six throughout 
the year, the trader retires to the verandah of his wooden house, 
which 1s invariably raised high on piles, in the hope of escaping the 
worst of the miasma. There he sits, smoking and driving off the 
swarming mosquitos, until it is time for him to turn in and sleep, if the 
heat will suffer him, thankful that another weary day isdone. There is 
nothing else to do, for wandering alone in the pitchy darkness of the 
forest trails soon palls on one; besides, this kind of amusement is 
generally followed by fever. Three or four factories, at half mile 
intervals, usually compose a West African settlement, and the 
inhabitants are not, as a rule, on good terms with one another. 
Trade jealousy, and the nervous irritation of Africa prevent social 
intercourse, and beyond what he terms .a “jamboree” with the 
officers of an occasional steamer, which is productive of headache 
and remorse, the Palm-oil ruffian is left to his own devices. A hard 
life, and yet it has a strange fascination of its own. Men who have 
lived any time in West Africa and escaped from it, generally drift 
back in the end, to die of fever and be buried in a ricketty gun-case 
amid the quaking swamps. Why, they cannot explain themselves, 
for the usual description is ‘a ghastly place.” 

It was burning noon, two days later, when we steamed down a 
wide river mouth towards New Benin. Although the sea was only 
some dozen miles away, we had journeyed one hundred through the 
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creeks, for the surf-swept bar is rarely attempted now, and vessels 
go round via Forcados, 

New Benin is not a fascinating place, as seen from the river, 
neither does it improve on closer acquaintance. Imagine a mile-wide 
sheet of shimmering water, on the one hand a sombre cottonwood 
forest, where woolly wreathes of fever mist crawl in and out among 
the giant trunks, and on the other side the eternal mangroves 
crawling out across ooze and mud, among which are four white- 
washed factories, and you have this delectable settlement. 

As we swang round a point the tide caught the steamer’s bows, 
and before the reversed engines could check her way, she plunged 
half her length into the watery forest. The pale mangrove stems 
crumpled up like cardboard before the iron bows, huge slimy roots 
tore out of the ooze and scraped the vessel’s side, while the decks 
were strewn with splintered branches and fallen leaves. Ants, inch- 
long venomous spiders, centipedes, and mangrove flies, whose 
bite means a poisoned wound, showered down upon us, and it 
needed some skill to keep out of harm’s way. The propeller 
whirled astern, churning up festering mud and rotting leaves, while 
the exhalations rising from this sewer of the tropics almost took 
one’s breath away, but presently the ‘*‘ Atumba” backed safely out 
and was afloat once more. This is an accident common enough in the 
Oil Rivers, and gives some idea of the depth of water among the 
crawling roots, and of what a mangrove swamp is like. 

Presently we stopped again to let a long line of canoes cross our 
bows this time. On they came, the curious spear-head paddles 
churning up the foam as they drove the deeply loaded craft through 
the shimmering water, the slaves (and domestic slavery is prevalent 
in several of our West African colonies) who dipped the paddles 
hissing loudly at every stroke. Bags of salt and green cases of 
Hamburg gin filled the waist, while in the stern was the traders’ 
bodyguard of fighting men, the barrels of their flintlock guns, and 
matchet blades glistening in the sunlight. The merchant himself, a 
big negro, dressed in crownless silk hat, cast-off mate’s jacket, and 
nothing else, lolled under a palm leaf awning. A wonderful journey 
lay before a portion of that salt and gin. Through many creeks, and 
across broad lagoons, still unknown to white men, it is carried in canoes. 
Afterwards, on the heads of slave women, it traverses leagues of 
forest and swamp until the dry land beyond-the fever belt is reached. 
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Then the camel trains of the northern Arabs take it up in turn, and 
the journey goes on northwards across the wastes of the Sahara, 


which is by no means all ‘‘a sandy desert,” towards Fezzan, and 


some eastwards towards Khartoum and the Nile. The ways of the 
negro are not those of the European. Distance, time, and directness 
of route, are no object to him in a country where a dashing raid 
procures ample carriers, and when the Protectorate troops turned 
out river pirate Nana, whose stronghold lay a few miles from New 
Benin, they found Eastern weapons there. The writer was shown 
some guns and sword blades, beyond doubt the work of craftsmen 
of Damascus and Hindoostan. By what route they reached Benin 
did not appear, though they may have passed from hand to hand 
among the Arab and Nubian tribes about the upper Nile, such 
weapons being common in Egypt. It is probably no exaggeration 
to say that every few bags of salt taken up, and every few tons 
of oil brought down, costs the life of a slave, and the mortality 
among. the white traders of the Niger is very heavy. It is hard 
for those whose lines have fallen in comparatively pleasant places, 
and who sit at home at ease, to‘ realise that much of the cargo 
which throngs our ports is paid for with blood as well as gold, 
and English bloodtoo. If any have doubts they have only to consult 
West African statistics, or consider what happens in deadly Brazilian 
harbours, where four entire crews have been known to die of fever 
before their vessel could be discharged. But neither pestilence nor 
danger, snowy range or tangled swamp, can turn aside the fierce 
energy of the Anglo-Saxon, where there is a possibility of the 
extension of commerce or dominion. So in the Oil Rivers, as else- 
where, when Government officer or trader falls at his post, there is 
no lack of adventurous spirits ready to step into the imminent breach. 
Occasionally one wonders whether, after all, it is worth while, and if 
the game is, worth the candle—but this is a big question, and those 
who are interested can work these things out for themselves. 

At certain seasons of the year headless bodies drift down this river 
with every ebb tide, as they do down a certain creek in the Calabar 
district, a grim hint of what goes on in the dark places just beyond 
the borders of the Niger Protectorate. Also, if the stories of the 
native traders are true, the cruelties practised by the robber head- 
men in honour of Amalaku, and the “ Ju-Ju” devils are horrible 
and extensive. Many of them happen within thirty miles of British 
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Consulates, and points where steamers call every week, which shows 
how little contact with civilized white men does for the Negro savage. 
There are those who wonder why, instead of turning its arms against 
the Mahomedan Powers higher up the river, where in spite of the slave 
trade, there is comparative peace and order, the Royal Niger Com- . 
pany did not clean out some of the habitations of unspeakable cruelty 
within a short distance of its headquarters at Akassa; but the 
Chartered Company doubtless knows its own business best. 

Presently the “*Atumba” was moored alongside the principal 
factory of New Benin. It stands upon a square clearing where the 
mangroves have been hewn down and enough sand, brought from 
the thundering bar in canoes, piled among their roots to carry the 
oil, salt, and gid sheets; and the trader’s house, the usual ricketty, 
wooden building, with its supporting piles, projecting roof, and wide 
verandah. Beyond what is required to roll the cargo down to the 
steamers, there is not an inch of unoccupied space, for it needs 
much labor.and constant supplies of fresh sand, to repair the ravages 
of the burrowing crabs and prevent the whole sinking through into the 
quagmire below. On three sides the reeking swamps surround it, 
foul depths of slime and the exasperating sameness of the mangrove 
foliage walling it in. The piles are eaten through and through by 
boring worms, and the verandah creaks and groans as one steps 
across it. The house reeks with moisture, for when the sultry 
breeze comes down the river it brings with it the steam of the 
lagoons, and when it blows in across the thundering bar, the air is 
heavy with spray. 

This extraordinary dampness is one of the characteristics of 
Western Africa. Even in the fierce heat of the so-called dry season, 
unused clothes and boots are covered with the mould in a week, 
and everything likely to be injured by moisture must be hermetically 
sealed. One West African factory resembles another very much, 
in other places besides Benin, and the description applies to all. 

The trading stations here are situated about three-quarters of a 
mile apart, and as there are only four or five in all, and the usual 
white staff of each is one agent and two clerks, they could apparently 
offer no resistance at all if the warriors of the sable potentate, who 
rules the Fetich stronghold some thirty miles away, decided to come 
down and loot them. 

It is remarkable that in spite of the Protectorate troops burning 
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_ down Nana’s stronghold, which lay close behind New Benin, no 
attempt was ever made to pillage the undefended factories. The 
same thing happened when the fierce Ninih tribe (the Brassmen) 
came down, eight hundred strong, and looted the Royal Niger Co.’s 
headquarters at Akassa, where they butchered some 120 Krooboy 
laborers in cold blood. Both going and coming, the tribesmen 
passed the independent factories at Brass, and yet no violence was 
offered. This can only be due to two things. Either the negro is 
careful in discriminating between those white men, against whom he 
imagines he has a justifiable quarrel, and those who have done him 
no ill; or else the head men levy so high a blackmail upon the oil 
carriers for the doubtful privilege of passing through their territory, 
that they do not desire to kill the goose which lays the golden eggs. 

_ The Consulate at New Benin very much resembles the factories. 
It is also built on sand piled among the swamps, and has neither 
parapet nor stockade. If an attack were made upon it the place 
could only be held by the courage-and skill of its defenders, a thin 
garrison of Yomba soldiers. The writer once travelled a short dis- 
tance through the dry (save the mark) forests, which lie behind 
Benin, and a few words of description may give a faint idea of what 
the punitive expedition has to face. 

At first, the narrow trail led beneath groves of tall palms, where 
we waded knee-deep amid fragrant white lilies and crimson flowers, 
Then, as we left the flushing river further behind, the palms gave 
place to immense cotton-woods, and the ground grew damp. 
Festoons of creepers hung from every massy bough, among which 
predominated the rope-like tendrils of the “ ti-ti,”” which must be cut 

‘ with a matchet before the wayfarer can pass. Thorny bushes, too, 
grow up, shoulder high in many places; and as the trail was not 
more than eighteen inches wide it was difficult to get through without 
leaving portions of one’s garments behind. How the naked savage 
manages it, would seem hard to say, but he always travels by water 
when he can, and a negro, handy with the cutlass-like matchet, can 
slash a pathway almost anywhere. Later, a maze of narrow creeks 
crossed the way, their. banks bordered by evil-smelling mud, and 
after crawling from mangrove root to mangrove root, over black 
depths of bubbling slime, we concluded we had seen enough, and 
hoped that no fever would follow. 

It must be borne in mind that the forest tribesman, or ‘‘bushman” 
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as he is usually termed in West Africa, rarely fights in the open. An 
ambush is his speciality, and loading his gaspipe gun with one hand- 
ful of trade powder and two of broken cast iron, he crouches among 
the cotton-wood roots beside the trail, and fires the murderous 
charge into his adversary’s back at point-blanc range. Afterwards, 
if the foe is not killed or disabled, for flintlock guns are eccentric, 
and do not always go off when desired, he glides away among the 
leaves, and it is useless for anyone, not to the manner born, to ene 
to follow his trail. 

As to Old Benin, many extraordinary stories are told by native 
traders. Some say it is full of ivory; the general opinion is there 
is at least some treasure in ivory there. That many slaves are 
immolated and buried beneath the foundations whenever a new house 
is built, as well as hung up by the hands, and allowed to slowly die, 
when the land suffers from either too much or insufficient rain, there 
is little reason to doubt. One white man told the writer that the 
bodies, being above ground level, did not rot but changed into a 
hard, leathery substance ; but whether this is so he cannot say. As 
a matter of fact, only five or six Europeans have ever been in the 
place at all, and were suffered to see very little, for obvious reasons, 
though one of them declared to the writer that when he lay in his 
hut at night he heard a regular battue of unfortunate. slaves and 
prisoners going on. They were, so he said, being driven past an 
armed guard, and struck down one by one as they went. However, 
enough horrors, real and imaginary, have already been written about 
Old Benin, and the writer having been no nearer than thirty miles of 
it has no desire to add to the number, knowing as he does what effect 
the West African climate has upon the veracity even of the best 
intentioned white men. 

Therefore, in conclusion, he leaves the ‘‘ Atumba” moored to the 
ricketty wharf at New Benin, with the ebb tide swirling against the 
bows, and ghostly wreathes of fever mist creeping across the yellow 
river as darkness settles down with the suddenness of the tropics. 

















A Yery Simple Story, 
OR A GENEROUS SURRENDER. 


By JESSIE E. ENGLISH. 


Tue gardens which stretched out on either side of the. Squire of 
Elmdon’s house were considered the fairest and most picturesque in 
all the village, and for miles round. There was one little corner 
more beautiful than the rest, through which ran a tiny stream like 
a streak of silver, bordered by daisy-covered banks and shaded by 
arching trees. It was just the spot for lovers to dream away a 
summer afternoon; a spot where one might forget the busy world 
for a while and imagine oneself in Arcadia. But to feel that, one 
must be in the heyday of youth and happiness, and it was not joy that 
was reigning paramount in the hearts of a man and woman, who 
stood close together in that sheltered corner, in the soft twilight of a 
June evening. They were gazing intently in each other’s eyes, with 
hands tightly clasped, blind to the beauty of the scene around ; for they 
were lovers and had come there to say farewell. It was just a 
simple story, begun and finished in a few weeks, and yet to those two 
it seemed that life before was only a blank, and scarcely to be remem- 
bered. Margaret Power was the only child of the Squire of Elmdon, 
motherless from early years, but fondly loved and cherished by an 
indulgent father. Closely guarded from the outside world, watched 
over with an almost jealous care from childhood, she had grown up a 
bright, innocent, happy girl, looking out upon life with joyous, 
“unseeing’’ eyes, believing she was one of the favoured few to 
whom there could come nothing but sunshine. When she was almost 
seventeen a great event tock place—Mr. Villiers, one of the richest 
landowners in Elmdon, and her father’s most intimate friend, proposed 
for her hand, and was accepted. The village marvelled, first in silent 
astonishment and then in busy gossip, for Mr. Villiers was almost as 
old as the Squire, though of course he looked a very different man, 
and in spite of his tive and forty years cast many of the younger 
men quite into the shade. Then there was not a better sportsman in 
the place, and in society he was a general favourite ; and so, after all, 
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the engagement was only a nine days wonder, the fact was accepted 
and surprise died out. And what about Margaret herself? When 
her father had spoken to her first of Mr. Villiers’ wishes, she was 
too amazed to answer. The Squire had gently urged her, he was 
failing rapidly in health, he wanted to see his little girl safe and in 
good keeping. Villiers was rich, generous, and he loved her: he was 
willing to wait any length of time for her, and so gradually she 
drifted into the idea that she loved him, and some day, “oh not yet, 
but ever so far away,” she would marry him, and all would go well. 
After all, it made little difference to her, Mr. Villiers was gentle and 
considerate, remembering how young and inexperienced she was, 
and besides it was understood he was not to hurry her in any way. 
He had watched her grow up from childhood, and it always seemed the 
most natural thing in the world for her to seek her old friend’s counsel 
and help in anything she undertook. And so for more than a year 
her life had gone on calmly and undisturbed, till, six weeks before 
this June evening, there come to Enderly Court, a visitor, Mr. Villiers’ 
nephew, a bright, handsome fellow of five or six and twenty. He 
came among them, taking everyone by storm, winning affection 
speedily by that indefinable grace of manner which nature bestows 
upon only a few. As soon as his eyes fell on the sweet face of 
Margaret Power, and he felt the irresistible charm of her constant 
companionship, his heart passed for ever out of his own keeping, and 
Margaret took it into hers. At first it was all unconsciously. They 
were thrown much together, both young, both full of life, with the 
same thoughts and interests. They rede, walked and talked to- 
gether, and before they knew it themselves the mischief was done. 
A chance look or word had betrayed their danger, and they woke 
to the reality of what was before them. It was a terrible moment 
when they realized the truth, and the hopeless prospect of the future. 
Margaret knew to her cost that love for the first time had found its 
way into her life, bringing to her happiness more exquisite than 
she had ever known, but alas, with it sorrow and despair. And 
now since the discovery was made, there was nothing left to them 
but to say farewell, to wrestle and fight with their own hearts, and 
crush out the love that had sprung up there rapidly but yet so strong, 

“Margaret, I do not know how to say good-bye, I cannot leave 
you,” cried Ernest Villiers as he. watched ‘the colour die out of the 
face of the girl beside him. “It is a mistaken sense of honour 
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that will make you ruin your life and mine. Why should you sacrifice 
yourself to a man old enough to be your father? Why should you be 
bound by a promise made for you, before you were old enough to 
understand what you were doing? It is cruel, it is unjust, and you 
shall not do it.” 

“Hush,” said Margaret, gently, “1 cannot take back my word. 
I dare not break my promise ; better that I should suffer than Geoffrey 
should believe me false; we must bear our burden; but do not make 
it harder still for me,” and here the low resolute tones faltered, and 
Margaret hid her face between her hands. 

“Then you do care, darling,” said Ernest “a little?” 

- “Qh, Ernest, more than anything,” answered Margaret, the fervour 
of her reply compensating for its want of eloquence. “I never under- 
‘stood before what these things meant, but Geoffrey is so good, so 
honourable and true, I cannot break his heart. You must leave me now, 
forget me if you can, and we must not see each other again, till we 
‘can meet with our love conquered.” 

“ Then this is our last good-bye, for that day will never come for me,” 
‘cried Ernest hotly. And so, with despair in their hearts, and their 
white faces drawn with pain, farewell at last was spoken. Ernest left 
ail that the world held dear for him, and the sunshine of Margaret’s 
life died out. The summer days came and went, their long weary 
hours were dragged through somehow ; everything went on as before, 
and yet all was changed. Mr. Villiers watched the girl with tender, 
anxious eyes. What ailed her, what had come over her the last few 
months? The pretty colour from her cheeks had faded, and the 
-dancing, buoyant step seemed always listless and weary now. Surely 
‘there was something wrong. It was not that she was wayward or 
‘capricious, indeed it seemed as though her yentleness and sweet 
womanliness deepened with every day, and he saw her striving always 
to shape her views and wishes to his witha gratified delight. And yet, 
.and yet, all was not well. When the Squire, whose perception was 
never very keen, began to notice the change in his little girl, his heart 
sank, and he trembled lest the dread enemy who had carried off his 
‘fair, young wife, should have set his seal upon this treasure also. 

“1’ll tell you what it is, Villiers,” he said, as the two nen sat together 
* over their wine in the dining room, while the faint music of Margaret’s 
piano floated in through the open door. “The child must go abroad, 
‘You must take her south, a winter away will set her up altogether, I 
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cannot watch her fading like this. Let us have no more delay, she is 
young, but you will be father and husband in one to her, I shall not 
fear when once she is in your care.” 

And so Geoffrey Villiers pleaded gently with Margaret that evening, 
in the flower scented drawing room, as she sat at the grand piano, 
looking so slight and fragile in her white gown. But the girl wavered 
and hesitated still, and smiled away his anxiety for her health. 

“Wait just a little longer, Geoffrey,” she said wistfully, ‘Indeed I 
am trying to get used to the idea.” 

“It has been a long trial already, Margaret,” answered Mr. Villiers, 
“and I am growing tired of waiting, I am no longer a young ‘man, I 
want you so much, and for your own sake also, dearest, come to me, I 
will make your life happy, and you shall grow quite well again, and 
rejoice your father’s heart, he grieves so much about your altered looks.” 
The pleading grew stronger and stronger, till Margaret saw no way 
of escape, and by and by the wedding was arranged to take place 
before the winter set in. Vainly she tried to crush down the thoughts 
and feelings that rose unbiddden in her heart ; sometimes she felt it was 
impossible, she must confess all to Geoffrey, and claim his forbearance 
and forgiveness. And then some new evidence of his love and care 
would fill her with agonising self-reproach, and she could not speak 
the words that almost rose to her lips. Preparations were advancing 
now day by day for the wedding, when one morning Mr. Villiers’ man: 
rode over with a note from Margaret, who was waiting the arrival of 
her fiancé to discuss with him some important details in connection. 
with the approaching ceremony. Margaret broke the seal and glanced) 
at the large, bold handwriting. What was there in the few words. 
that made her face pale and her heart sicken? Only this :—‘‘ My 
darling, I cannot come to you this morning, as I hoped to do. Have. 
just received bad news from London; Ernest has met with a serious. 
aocident, a fall from his horse, and is lying very ill in his chambers. I 
go to him at once, but expect to return speedily. In haste, yours. 
ever, GEOFFREY.” 

Margaret sank upon a low seat, and the note fluttered from her- 
hands to the floor. This was the climax of all things. Ernest ill, 
dying perhaps, and she in ignorance, unable to go to him or see him,,. 
What if he died, and they never met again? She could not bear it 
any longer now. As soon as Geoffrey came back she mus¢ tell him 
all ; she could not marry him, come what may—and then her father,, 
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her dear, indulgent father would take her away, away from everyone, 
and she should busy herself in some distant place, where nobody would 
know her miserable story. But the days passed, and Mr. Villiers did 
not return. Hurried notes were written, telling first of grave anxiety, 
«« Ernest unconscious,” then later “‘ Hope still left, but Ernest delirious 
and in a high fever.” 

It was imperative that Mr. Villiers should remain close at hand, as 
he was his only near relative, and besides he was deeply attached to 
the boy. And while Margaret was wandering like a lost spirit up and 
down the long drive, straining her eyes always for the advent of the 
postman, Mr. Villiers was sitting in a darkened room, close beside 
the lad, who had ever been as dear as a son to him, listening to the 
wild, incoherent ravings of delirium. As he sat there, hour after hour, 
soothing him as gently as a woman, he heard over and over again the 
one cry of “ Margaret, Margaret!” Then snatches of conversation, 
Margaret’s pleadings, Ernest’s reproaches, and bitter reckless words, 
or sadder still, mad prayers that God would take his life, or at 
least his memory, and bring him peace again. 

Geoffrey Villiers sat like a man turned to stone. He could gather 
from the workings of that poor, fevered brain much of what the past 
had been ;—how those two young hearts had gone out to each other, 
and grown together, how they had decided in deep remorse that they 
must part lest they should bring sorrow into his life. Ina flash Geoffrey’s 
eyes were opened, and he saw the events of the last few months 
unrolled before him like a scroll. Ernest’s visit, his hurried departure, 
Margaret’s depression and gradual loss of health; then her reluc- 

tant consent to their speedy marriage, which in his blindness he had 
imagined was but the result of her girlish timidity in taking so grave 
astep. Yes, all was clear as day; why had he not guessed it long 
before? Thank God, there was yet time to avert the sorriest of all 
mistakes. 

At first the blow fell heavily, and Geoffrey's disappointment was 
bitter indeed, but he had ample time there for calm reflection, and 
somehow, in spite of himself,a great wave of pity swept over his 
heart. He was a proud man: that was well for him, and a man of 
quick decision and action. His mind was rapidly made up as to the 
course he should take. When Ernest came gradually back to life and 

reason, and was able to lie contentedly in the first dreamy stages of con- 
valescence, Mr. Villiers told him quietly, and in few words, how he 
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-had become possessed of the secret, which he was well assured Ernest 
would have carried with him to his grave, had not the hand of fate 
intervened. How he exonerated both of them wholly from blame— 
how his first wish was for Margaret’s “real” happiness. “And that, 
my boy, you will have in your keeping,” he continued, “I surrender 
to you the dearest and most sacred trust in the world, see that you 
make her life what I should have striven to make it, only that I should 
have failed, and you—will succeed.” 

Cutting short the eager words of gratitude, mingled with murmurs 
of self accusation which would have overwhelmed him, Geoffrey took 
the lad’s thin hand in a warm, close clasp. 

“Don’t waste your strength, my boy, and don’t fight against your 
own happiness. It was inevitable, and I was a fool to expect her to care 
for me, an old stager like her father. May cannot mate with 
December—no, nor even with October,” he added, with a fleeting 
smile. ‘I am going to write to Margaret myself, and so the best thing 
you can do is to hurry up and get well.” 

Margaret’s tears fell fast over the generous, tender letter that 
came to her, but they were only like the shower that comes before 
the passing of the clouds. “ And now my dear,” so the letter ended, 
*‘in a few more days, Nurse Oakham declares Ernest will be strong 
enough to see a visitor, who will not agitate him too seriously, and so 
I want you to come up with your father and help to complete his 
cure. I am leaving immediately for a long yachting expedition with 
my old friend Stanton. I should like you two young folks to make 
up your minds quickly as to a sunny spot, where you may both get 
quite strong, for remember, when I see little Margaret again, she 
must be as blooming as a rose.” 

And so it was that after a while when “time ”—that never failing 
friend, who comes with so kindly and so subtle a hand to round off the 
sharp edges of pain, and smooth down the rugged corners in our 
life’s pathway—had done his silent work, there was a joyous re-union 
at Elmdon; and Geoffrey Villiers returned, able to look with calm, 
glad eyes upon that radiant happiness, the fruits of his own generous 


surrender. 
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“He alone is great, 
Who, by a life heroic, conquers fate.” 






PROLOGUE. 


THE SONG OF A SIBYL. 










Janus, god of gates, is a strange wise god. Many are the 
highways of life, and the gateways thereof are many. And the keys 
in the hand of Janus are without number, wrought into cunning 
double shapes are they of every created thing, both in earth and 
heaven. And over every gateway is a name written in a strange 
tongue, for the titles of the god‘are numberless as the shining stars 
floating through the dome of his palace roof. 

He alone may turn a key who can read the name set above it. 
‘Therefore, waste not thy life, oh, man, beating against a gate 
whose title thou canst not learn, for to thine hand is it shut for 
ever. Many and strange and vain are the prayers made to Janus. 
Oh, foolish men and blind, who see not the length of one day’s journey, 
cease the clamour of your vain supplication. It is better to wail at 
the dawn than at the sunsetting. 

' Know that the strange god sits ever immovable, seeing with his 
two faces not only the beginning of life, but the whole length of its 
highways to the. end thereof, to eternity’s gate and beyond, far 
beyond to the land of the White Country, whose borders remain un- 
crossed by any shadow for ever. For Janus, the strange wise god, 
before whose open gate lies the turmoil and war of the world, and 
behind whose closed gate peace dwells, a dove with silver wings, safe 
sheltered for ever, Janus, the keeper of the keys, Janus, god of gates, 
is immortal. 

Many are the worshippers in his temple; from afar they come from 
all lands under the heaven. Wise are the counsels of Janus, if men 
would but hear, and hearing would help themselves, 
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Listen now, oh, children, to the song of a Sibyl ; to the song of the 
fate of a man:— : 

It fell upon a time that Damocles fled away to the temple of Janus, 
for the gates were shut and the year was a yearof peace. Neverthe- 
less, his flight availed him nothing, for afar to the innermost court 
the sword of his fate followed hard after. Then, in his despair, he 
prayed for counsel, and the strange, wise god answered him thus: 

‘“‘ Know that over the head of every living man hangeth a sword, 
visible or invisible. Make for thyself, oh, Damocles, a little mud- 
hovel, with neither door nor window; wall thyself off from the world; 
know assuredly that the sword will yet follow thee, only hidden from 
" thine eyes by the darkness, and will fall some day, sweeping thee and 
thy pitiful hovel to the lowest abyss of destruction. 

‘‘ Rather join thy fellows and work for the great gods at the 
palace of eternity. Stand serene and unmoved, though the shadow 
of the sword fall ever across thy path, and then it shall be well with 
thee. For whether or no the sword falls, and howsoever endeth thy 
journey here, thou wilt reach the White Country at the last, whose 
borders remain uncrossed by any shadow for ever.” 

Now Damocles bowed his head at the voice of the god Janus, 
and went on his way in silence. 

sk x x * 

The long years sped on their course—years of toil at the great 
palace of eternity—till there came a day'when the god of Life and 
the god of Death sent Damocles on a far journey to the gate of the 
White Country, with the work he had done in his left hand ; but his 
right hand was empty. Ever over his head hovered the sword of 
his fate, moving onwards through the air, musically as the sound 
struck from the passing wing of a swan. But on the border land of 
the Elysian Fields the sword stooped in its flight, lower and lower 
circling, till Damocles stretched his right hand out, and took it, 
trembling, in his grasp. 

And lo! a miracle. With opened eyes he knew at last in the 
sword of his dread—beautiful now and gloriously shining—the key 
of the White Country. Joyfully he opened the gate and passed to 
the Elysian Fields. 

Oh, foolish men and blind, know that the keys of Janus are with- 
out number. Wrought into cunning double shapes are they of 
every created thing, both in heaven and in earth. Janus, the 
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strange wise god, Janus, the keeper of the keys, Janus, god of gates, 


is immortal. 
The song of the Sibyl is ended. 





INTRODUCTION. 


Ir was a cold afternoon in February. The short daylight was 
fading fast from a little fishing hamlet on the French coast, a hamlet 
lying far beyond the beaten track of the ordinary tourist, and 
possessed of a certain wild beauty of its own. Hand in hand, 
time and nature had hollowed the rocky cliffs into a horse-shoe shaped 
cove, where a miniature fleet of boats might lie hidden at anchor 
unperceived by any passing ship. 

The hamlet itself consisted of some dozen cottages inhabited by 
the fisher-folk. Standing a little back from the sea, on a grassy 
plateau at the top of the cliff, these houses formed a friendly cluster, 
their discoloured walls and lichen-stained roofs showing the impress 
of the rough weather which often: passed over them. 

Far below, lying half perdu in the very curve of the horse-shoe 
cove, nestled a solitary chateau, and in front of this dwelling place, 
gleaming strangely in the rays of the setting sun, stood up a few 
scattered grave stones. It would seem that the chateau possessed 
a graveyard instead of a garden. The headstones were frosted by 
the salt of high tides, and whiter still with the droppings of sea 
birds. 

Built into the living rock, and apparently forgotten; shadowed 
and darkened by the sombre walls of the cliff at the back; fronted 
by the graveyard, and set here all alone, for ever facing the incoming 
sea, the house wore a melancholy look. Here a priest had once 
lived, but now-a-days of what use could be the presence of a priest, 
when the tiny chapel (built many years ago by the Comte de Follet, 
of blessed memory), had long since been swallowed up by the 
encroachments of the sea. Yet the memory of the vanished chapel 
lingered enshrined as a legend in the hearts of the fisher-folk, nay, 
in time of storm and distress could not the superstitious still hear the 
chapel bell ringing faintly and sweetly above the angry thunder of 
the surges ? 

A sensation of mystery and of awe often filled the simple minds of 
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the fishermen when they steered their boats through the narrow 
entrance of the cove, into a shadowy darkness, where the precipices 
of cliffs swept round on three sides, and wath nigh locked out the 
bright dazzle of the sea beyond. 

At the present time the white chateau was inhabited by its 
owner, Aimée Claire, Comtesse de Follet. The lady had known 
much tribulation, the fisher-folk said, and sorrow had wrought in 
her nature a craving for solitude. Attended by a few faithful ser- 
vants she had lived on, year after year, in almost unbroken retirement; 
seldom stirring abroad, save to sit on the beach of the cove, or to 
visit the sick poor of the hamlet: the sole happiness of her shadowed 
life appearing to be centred in the companionship of a little grandson 
who shared her home. The child was only half French: Madame 
de Follet’s daughter had married an Englishman, and had died soon 
after the birth of her baby. The race of the De Follets seemed 
nearly extinct, and this boy, the last of the line, bore an English 
name. 

On the February afternoon of which I am writing, the Countess 
might have been seen in the cove. Seated on a fallen tombstone 
she was gazing out tosea. Her hands were folded one over the other, 
her whole figure was absolutely still; the steady concentration of her 
gaze betrayed expectancy. The long grey cloak which she wore 
could not hide the natural grace of her carriage; but time, so gentle 
to some beauty, had treated this woman’s cruelly; scattering white 
locks amongst her fair tresses, and tracing lines and hollows on the 
oval of her face; while the closely fitting hood drawn over her head 
served as a frame for the unutterable sadness of the dark eyes set 
beneath it. 

The Countess had sat thus for nearly half an hour, when down the 
rocky path which led from the cove to the top of the cliff there came 
suddenly the shrill, sweet sound of a whistle. In another moment 
a fair haired, slender boy made his appearance. In his right hand 
he carried a little packet of papers; his left arm was bound up ina 
handkerchief. Upon his nearer approach the Countess turned her 
head and spoke: her voice was clear and soft, but touched just now 
with some anxiety. 

‘‘What have you done to your wrist, Paul? Have you hurt 
yourself ? ”” 

‘“‘ Indeed, no, grandmother, it’s nothing much,” said the boy care- 
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lessly, undoing the extemporised bandage and displaying an arm © 
with an ugly cut and bruise upon it. 

‘You have had another tumble?” Paul nodded. Drawing nearer 
and leaning one arm on his grandmother’s lap he poured out a whole 
list of adventures. He had been out on the great ledge of the clift 
getting birds’ eggs, and had fallen and skinned his wrist: he had 
climbed down into a wild place following Fanchon, the goat; on his 
way home he had found a fresh cave in the rocks, and had sat there, 
writing, till he had come to the end of his paper. All this and much 
more he poured out while the Countess sat listening. When he 
paused to take breath she passed gentle fingers over the disordered 
curls that hung in French fashion on his neck. 

‘‘ Writing,” she said, ‘‘ always writing: you use your pencil too 
much, little one.” 

“I must write, I must read,” said the boy: ‘when I am 
grown up I mean to be a great savant, a great man, like my 
grandfather.” 

Madame de Follet’s lips twitched. ‘‘ You would be an author?” 
she said. ‘Ah, child, that means many weary years of work and 
a tired brain, and then——-” Here she paused, and the boy’s voice 
broke in eagerly, ‘‘ Then what, grandmother ?”’ 

‘Then failure,” she said. ‘‘ For one writer who makes a name, 
many hundreds go under foot.” 

Paul stuck his square chin in the air and his eyes sparkled. 

“‘ Cowards fail,” he said, ‘ but I—I mean to succeed. Grandmother, 
are you cold that you shiver so?” 

‘‘ Yes, I am cold, it is no matter,” she said. ‘I have been waiting 
for the boat. It is late this afternoon.” 

There was a sudden suggestion of tension and of nervousness 
now in her voice, and once again her eyes sought the narrow 
entrance to the little cove, where the gulls were flitting to and 
fro, and one dying shaft of sunlight lay long on the water, like the 
sword of the angel at the gate of Paradise. 

The two formed a strange contrast; the child with his eager, 
determined expression, and the careworn, sorrowful woman, with 
failure written on every line of her face. So posed, they might 
have stood for Hope and Disaster. 

Presently she spoke again: ‘‘ What have you been writing 


about, Paul ?” 
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‘“‘T was writing a fresh ending to the Dryad of Hans Andersen, 
grandmother.” : 

** Do you think you can improve upon Andersen, little one ?”’ 

“‘T have been making the Dryad end happily. I have been 
giving her a soul,” said the boy. ‘She ought to have had one, if 
she could sin, and suffer, and be sorry. Why did Andersen make 
her sorry, if it was all of no use? I wouldn’t have let her die like 
that. I would have spared her if I could. It was too cruel.” 

Upon the imaginative mind of the child the mythical and pathetic 
figure of Andersen’s creation seemed to have taken strange hold; 
nay, more, in some indefinable manner his speech appealed to the 
suppressed undercurrent of Madame de Follet’s own thoughts. 

** Alas!’’ she said, ‘‘ more often than not the safety of the weak 
demands the death of the strong. And some strong natures do 
not give themselves to death easily. And others, Dryad-like, can 
only help themselves; and for some lives even help comes all too 
late.” 

The ring of pain and distress in the usually quiet voice startled 
Paul. Slipping the crumpled papers into his pocket he sprang to 
his feet. The afternoon lights were paling every moment, grey 
wreaths of sea mist were rolling up the beach: it seemed to the boy 
as if his grandmother’s grey, cloaked figure suddenly became dim 
and unreal; unreal as those very shifting mists of the shore. For 
the first time in his young life a vague uneasiness and fear swept 
over him, and as he stood thus, perplexed and dismayed, the quick 
ear of the Countess caught a sound at the entrance of the cove, the 
even plash of a pair of oars. A 

A shiver ran over her, for a moment her cold fingers. clasped the 
colder marble of the headstone at her side, then almost sharply she 
spoke again. ‘Go, child,” she said, ‘“‘runin atonce. Tell Louise to 
prepare your tea.” 

The boy needed no second bidding ; as he sped lightly over the 
pebbly shingle, a boat, dark as a sea raven, flitted through the 
narrow opening of the cove, and grounded upon the beach. 

At sight of the waiting figure by the tombstone the rowers bared 
their heads, while an elderly man-servant, who seemed to have 
steered the small craft, now jumped ashore and approached his 
mistress. From a larger fishing village some miles down the coast 
he had brought a letter. Twice a week Madame de Follet’s boat 
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visited the port of Les Graces, bringing away the necessities of life, 


and at longer intervals some news of the outside world. 

After delivering the letter the serving man stood waiting, while the 
rowers dragged their boat higher up the beach, and disappeared from 
sight by the winding path which ascended the cliff. 

At the end of a few minutes the Countess became conscious that 
the old servant’s wistful glance still rested upon her: she moved 
uneasily, speaking with some impatience: ‘Go, Blaise, there is 
nothing more that you can do for me.” 

Thus dismissed the ofd man took his way to the White House. 
The thought of the letter that he had delivered weighed upon his 
mind: he had mentally shaken his head over it all the way from 
Les Graces. The envelope was directed in a bold masculine hand, 
and bore an English postmark. 

As the sound of the retreating footsteps died away Madame de 
Follet’s whole figure tottered: sinking upon her knees she wound 
her arm round the cold headstone, while a faint whisper escaped from 
between her lips. 

“The safety of the weak démands the death of the strong, and 
some natures do not give themselves to death easily.” 

The wintry twilight faded into darkness, the stars came out one 
by one; like some stricken creature the Countess knelt on in the 
graveyard all alone. 

“Oh, God!” she murmured at last, “if I have sinned, I have 
suffered ; spare me this.” 

Only the silence answered her ; desparingly she raised her head, 
looking up at the stars, and they shone down calm, grand and unap- 
proachable ; to the woman’s sad heart the sobbing of the waves on 
the shore sounded more human. The army of the sea-mist drew 
nearer, and its long fingers crept from the fissures in the rocks, like 
the picture of the groping hands of destiny searching through a rent 
for the clue of life. 

After a time the moon rose, shining down on the wet shingle of 
the beach, and threading the sea fog with ladders of trembling silver. 
The wandering rays travelling onwards, palely illuminated Madame 
de Follet’s figure, and lighted into sudden distinctness the black 
lettering of the headstone against which she leaned; clearly and 
vividly the inscription started into sight :— 
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‘‘THIS SPOT IS SACRED TO THE MEMORY OF 
CLAIRE DE FOLLET, 


ONLY CHILD OF THOMAS AND AIMEE DE FOLLET, AND WIFE OF JOHN GODWIN, 
» ENGLAND. 





OF GODWIN’S REST, IN THE COUNTY OF- 


She was born in Paris; married in Rome; and died at La Navette, 
in the nineteenth year of her age.” 





‘‘ THE SINS OF THE FATHERS SHALL BE VISITED UPON THE CHILDREN.” 

A curious inscription! One only, out of many, for every grave in 
the little cove bore the name of a De Follet. These white memorials 
of a vanished race, of a line nearly extinct, what hopes did they 
cover; what youthful life and love, and beauty ; what tears of sorrow, 
of defeat, aye, and of despair. If the De Follets had wandered over 
the earth during life, destiny had led them back, one after another, 
to find a last resting place in the graveyard of the vanished chapel. 
Unnoticed and forgotten they lay here, hidden away for ever from 
the movement and stir of the world. 

And still the lady of the White House knelt on amongst her dead. 

By and by a light appeared at the chateau window which fronted 
the sea. It would seem that Madame de Follet knew this signal, that 
she dared to linger no longer. Rising painfully from her cramped 
position, with a visible reluctance in every step she took her way 
homewards. 

The door of the White House was ajar. Upon the entrace of the 
Countess an elderly woman made her appearance with traces of tears 
only too visible on her rosy wrinkled cheeks. 

‘“‘ The child’s things are all packed, Madame,” said she, “ if you 
will direct the box. I had much ado to keep the little one quiet, 
but he guesses nothing.” 

‘‘No, my good Louise, he certainly guesses nothing. I have kept 
silence as much for his sake as for my own ; but now, I must delay 
no longer.” 

Crossing the hall as she spoke, the Countess moved down a long 
passage, and pushing open a door entered her own sitting-room. 
Here there were none of the tokens to be seen which usually betray 
a woman’s presence. No work-basket, no flowers, not even a piano; 
properly speaking this room should have been called a study, Rare 
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works in Latin and Greek and Hebrew, treasures that would have de- 
lighted a savant, lay scattered about.on various tables. The Countess, 
presumably cared only for books. But her eyes did not rest upon 
them this evening, rather travelled straight to the fireside where her 
grandson was seated. He made a fair picture, set like a ray of sun- 
light amid old world surroundings. 

Madame de Follet’s own cloak was faded and worn, but the 
child’s dress was costly to extravagance. There were lace ruffles in 
his sleeves, and the tiny diamond buckles on his shoes flashed fire. 
On the rug at his feet lay a dog, a French poodle, that pricked up his 
ears expectantly at the opening of the door. The boy did not move: 
he was deep in his book. In the down-bent absorbed face, time had 
re-lit almost too brilliantly the beauty that shone only in extinction 
on the face of the Countess. The great grey eyes, the broad brow, 
the crisp waves of golden hair would have filled any mother’s heart 
with pride; but the blue veins on the temples showed too plainly, 
and the transparent fairness of the complexion suggested delicacy. 

As the lady of the White House had stood by the tombstone 
gazing out to sea, so now she stood gazing at the child. And all this 
time there lay in the pocket of her dress the unopened English letter. 

The intent magnetic glance gradually penetrated the boy’s dream. 
Flinging back the hair from his brow he looked up, a glad exclama- 
tion breaking from his lips. Louise had given him his tea half an 
hour ago, he said, and he had changed his out-door suit by the 
parlour fire. Louise would not let him go to his own room. She 
was very tiresome to-day. He would be eleven years old in July, 
yet she treated him like a child. 

A faint smile crossed Madame de Follet’s lips at this speech 
Moving to the fire she stood there for a few minutes warming her 
hands. ‘So you will be eleven years old in July,” said she, “since 
you are getting so big, how would you like to take a journey?” 

Paul’s eyes opened wide at this suggestion, while his grandmother 
continued speaking in the monotonous voice of a person who has 
conned their sentences over beforehand. 

‘‘ Your father has written to me several times lately ; he thinks it is 
only right that you should pay him a visit.” 

“Do you mean that we are likely to go to England, grandmother?” 
‘“‘ More than likely, it is all settled, Paul; we shall probably start 


in a day or two.” 
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The boy’s eyes opened wider than before. . This. announcement 
sounded too astonishing to be credited just at first. 

‘“‘T think it will be very pleasant,” he saidat last. ‘‘ I have always 
wanted to go a real journey, and I shall like to see my. father. 
Grandmother, shall we be able to take Bellissima with us?” 

At the sound of its name, the poodle looked up, equally, with its 
young master, seeming to await an answer to this important question. 

‘‘ Yes, Bellissima wiil go with us,” was the reply. ‘And now, 
Paul, that I have given you something to think about, you must 
amuse yourself for a while.” 

Turning her back on her grandson, and seating herself at a table, 
the Countess took the English letter from her pocket and tore it open. 
Upon herself she could inflict any pain, but even now at the last 
moment, she drew back, inwardly troubled at the mere thought of 
casting a shadow on the child-life which had twined so closely round 
her own. 

There was a long silence in the room. Paul, excited by the news 
he had received, no longer cared to read. Abandoning his book he 
knelt down on the rug by Bellissima. Boy and dog were soon busily 
exchanging mute signs, The two had many things in common, 
indeed most animals can play at ‘dumb crambo” better than their 
masters. By and by, even this occupation began to grow wearisome. 
If his grandmother were really busy she sat strangely still, Paul 
thought ; but then she was always quiet, and always sad, and often 
very silent; he could never remember her otherwise. It seemed 
equally a matter of course that Louise, the housekeeper, should 
nearly always be cheerful, and talk about nothing all day long; but 
that too was Louise’s way. In the midst of these meditations his 
grandmother’s voice broke suddenly on his ears ‘“‘ Paul, come to me.’ 

As the boy approached she turned half round and lifted him up 
into her lap, drawing his head down upon her shoulder the while, 
so that he could not see her face. 

Her affection was not usually of a demonstrative kind. Once 
again Paul became conscious of a vague uneasiness. 

‘“‘ How long do we stay in England, you and I, grandmother,” he 
asked, 

“Oh! a good while, little one. Your father is English, it is 
natural that he should wish you to learn English ways.” 

‘‘ My mother was French, I am half French myself, my father 
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cannot alter that,” said Paul, with some unexpected vehemence in 


his voice. 


‘“‘ Maybe he will wish you to forget it, Paul.” 

*‘ You and I are so happy together,” said the boy, “I do not 
want to stay too long with my father; when shall we come back 
here again, grandmother ? ” 

The Countess gathered herself together. 

‘Your mother being dead, your father has the best right to you, 
child ; he wishes you to live with him.” 

“‘ And you, grandmother, then you will live with us?” 

The eager voice, touched with a sudden swift dread, how it 
troubled her. 

The inevitable moment had come; like a necessary operation, the 
pain could not be deferred, and must be undergone. She drew the 
child closer. 

“‘ Paul,” she said, “‘ I must come back here. It is hard for me to 
part with you; but we must be brave, little one.” 

Paul’s breath came quick and short. 

‘‘ But not always, grandmother. Surely my father does not wish 
me to live in England always ?” 

“Yes, Paul, he does wish it ; when you are older you will under- 
stand things better. I, of all people, have the least right to keep 
you here.” 

A strange mingling of remorse and humility sounded in her 
voice. Paul could bear no more. Slipping to the floor, he stood 
for one moment quivering with a mighty effort at self-repression, 
then dashing away, and flinging himself down by the side of the ~ 
poodle, he buried his face in the animal’s coat and sobbed as if his 
heart would break. 

He loved his grandmother, as childhood loves; deeply, passion- 
ately. He loved the daily scrambles among the rocks; the frequent 
rows with Blaise and the fishermen, in the old boat: the pleasant 
lessons, the cosy room full of books, where no harsh words ever 
entered ; above all Madame de Follet’s presence. Was she not the 
central pivot round which his daily work revolved; and now his 
world lay in pieces. It was hard, incredible. | 

Had there been any rebellion in Paul’s grief it would have been 
easier to combat; but the despair in every line of the slight figure 
might have cut any woman to the heart. Roused by the boy’s sobs 
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the poodle stirred uneasily, and began licking the tears from: the. 


half hidden face; whining and wagging its tail in sympathy. 

Madame de Follet’s own eyes were dim. Crossing the room, and 
once more lifting the child into her lap, she strove by every means 
in her power to soothe the storm she had raised. 

She painted the new home in glowing colour, and spoke of Paul’s 
two little cousins—twin sisters who lived with their widowed mother 
at Godwin’s Rest, and who would be sure to prove themselves 
pleasant play-fellows. She described the house itself, and attempted 
to rouse the boy’s curiosity by a description of the bed in which the 
great Queen Elizabeth had once slept; finally,.seeing that all this 
well-meant consolation fell wide of the mark, she changed her tone. 

*‘ Child,” she said, ‘‘ this thing is hard, both for you and for me; 
but it is the will. of God, and since He orders our lives, we must 
obey. Do you think for any other reason that I could wish to send 
you from me?” 

These words were not without effect. Perhaps the very vehemence 
of Paul’s grief had by this time exhausted him. He grew outwardly 
quieter, and his naturally unselfish disposition asserted itself. 

‘TI will go, if I must,” he said. ‘‘ But you, grandmother, I do not 
like to think of you all by yourself.” 

‘*T shall do well enough, little one; I have my books, and the sick 
fisher-folk, and other things besides.” 

Paul’s lips quivered. ‘‘ Some day I shall come back here to live ; 
some day I shall see you again ?’”’ 

The Countess looked at the piteous little face with exceeding 
tenderness. 

“You will never be able to come back here to live, Paul, but, 
some day, when you are of age, you will be able to come to see me, 
if you wish to do so; but it would be better not,” she ended, half 
beneath her breath. 

Faint though it was, Paul caught the whisper. 

‘‘Grandmother,” he said, ‘grandmother, do you wisk me to 


forget. you?” 

The despair in his voice startled and moved her, shaking her 
composure as nothing had yet done. Twice she endeavoured to 
reply, but her lips refused to utter the words they strove to frame. 
Even had she spoken, it would have been useless; looking up for 
one moment Paul’s eyes held hers, reading an answer that could not 
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be hidden. His whole expression changed. His face lighting up, 
became radiant, I had almost said inspired. _ 

**T can wait,” he said, ‘I will wait ; but, when I am a man, then 
I shall come back here to see you.” 

As his voice had been full of despair, now it rang out with alla 
child’s unbounded hopefulness, and with something more besides : 
*‘If it is my father who wants me to forget you I shall never love 
him,”’ he went on. 

‘*Hush! hush!” said the Countess—she spoke slowly now and 
with some apparent difficulty. ‘Perhaps—I mean, it is possible 
that your father may not wish you to forget anything. I should 
have told you more of him long ago, but the past has been so sad 
that I have tried to put it from me. My silence has been to blame ; 
nothing else. Though you cannot remember your father, he loves 
you very dearly.” 

“‘ Does he?” said Paul wistfully. 

‘Why, yes, Paul: he would have sent for you long ago if it had 
not been for the Italian war. Your father has always followed 
Garibaldi, and he would be fighting now if it were not for his wounds, 
and the loss of his arm; and though he has lived in England for the 
last six months, he has been ill all the time. He is only just 
beginning to get better. He has suffered terribly.” 

Paul began to look interested. 

‘‘ Suffered dreadfully, and lost an arm;” he repeated, “ then my 
father is a hero!” 

‘‘ Without doubt ; but to my mind, Paul, your father was a hero 
before ever he went into the war.” 
‘* See,” she continued, ‘“‘ I have a story to tell you. Your father is 
‘a poor man now; but your English grandfather was once very rich ; 
lord of a great manor, and of many estates, and servants and horses; 
too many horses for racing, and he spent too much money. ‘ He and 
your uncle (your father’s younger brother) lived a very gay life, and 
so did your uncle’s young Italian wife; but their kind of pleasure 
did not suit your father. He used to be a great deal at sea, cruising 
about from place to place, with his cousin the Duke of Harebrook. 
Your father had a yacht of his own then, and he never guessed how 
much money your grandfather, and uncle and aunt were wasting ; 
or perhaps he guessed and could do nothing, and that may have 
been why he did not live at home. This state of affairs went on'for 
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a time till your grandfather died very suddenly, and left debts behind 
him, enormous debts.” 

“My English grandfather must have been a very wicked man,” 
said Paul gravely. ; 

“It was all very sad, but we must not judge the dead. Your 
father loved Godwin’s Chase and the house where he had hoped 
to live; but he parted with the estates, he sold nearly everything, in 
order to pay all these debts. He only kept the old Dower House 
and the farm belonging to it for himself, and for a while he let the 
house and farm to strangers, and he and your uncle went off together 
as volunteers to help Garibaldi. After a year of hardship and of 
fighting, your uncle was killed in battle. I think he was always full 
of regret that he had helped to ruin your father’s prospects; but 
some people’s self-reproach comes too late! Your aunt was in 
Rome when your uncle died, but from that time your father sent 
her back to England to live, and she has been at Godwin’s Rest 
ever since. Only a year after your father landed in Italy you were 
born, and your mother became very ill, and so I brought her back to 
France.” 

Madame de Follet’s voice faltered. 

“I wish I could remember my mother,” said Paul, half to himself. 

‘‘ She was very beautiful,” said the Countess, ‘‘and very brave. 
She used to work in the hospitals amongst the sick, that was how 
your father came to know her. She nursed him when he received 
his first wound. He always said that she saved his life, and after he 
recovered they were married. For one whole year her life was all 
happiness ; then she died when you were only three months old, and 
your father left you to my care while he went on fighting.” 

“Yes, I know,” said Paul, “but oh, I wish my mother had 
lived; I wish everything could be different, don’t you.” 

“‘ No, never wish that,”’ she answered, with a note of terror in her 
voice. ‘ Never wish everything to be different. If your mother had 
lived she would always have suffered. Knowimg this you could not 
wish her back. Troubles must come to everyone, and your first 
trial has come to you now; but always, Paul, when you are far away 
from me, I want you to remember that we are not put here to under- 
stand everything that happens to us, but to obey orders.” 

“Yes, I will try,” said Paul gravely, ‘but, grandmother,” he 
paused a moment, ‘“‘ grandmother, why can’t we know?” 
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The old riddle of life, the question of the Sphinx falling afresh from _ 
the lips of a child. 

“Why?” said the Countess gently. ‘Why, Paul, I think it 
must be for the same reason that I keep the answers to your sums 
when I set you the questions ; a key saves all trouble, and life would 
be worth nothing without discipline. Do you remember what I read 
to you only yesterday ? ‘ We are all journeying towards eternity, 
where we shall see the truth face to face.’ And it is only when our 
journey comes toan end, that we shall find out how short it has been 
in reality. We shall have the key some day, but before we can be 
trusted with it, we must first learn our lesson.” 

A flash of understanding shone for a moment in Paul’s grey eyes; 
then, winding his arms round his grandmother, he hid: his face in 
her neck. The very touch of those slight fingers brought a dull 
pain to her heart. If, indeed, the journey looks short at the end of 
life; at the beginning the road may easily seem long to the childish 
feet that have never thought of travelling. 

These two, so soon to be parted, sat on together by the fire till 
the clock on the mantlepiece striking nine announced that Paul’s 
bed time was long past. 

Reluctantly enough the boy bade his grandmother good night. He 
slept in a little room opening out of this larger one, when he did sleep. 
This evening the grey eyes showed no drowsiness in their depths. 

Left to herself, the Countess moved over to the hearthrug and 
picked up the book which Paul had been reading earlier in the 
evening. It was a little known sixteenth century English play 
called Alcirat, a play likely to exercise a haunting influence upon 
some few minds, since it carried stamped upon its every page that 
rare quality, beloved by Matthew Arnold—distinction. A book that 
would always be read and treasured by the few, but one that would 
never be popular with the many ; not a child’s book at all, and yet 
Paul, whose grandmother, half French, half English by birth, had 
already taught him the fluent use of both tongues, had read it through 
more than once; and it was this thought that deepened the sadness 
on her face to night. Paul's was a peculiar nature; sensitive, re- 
tentive and reserved. In the new English home would anyone 
understand the boy as she understood him ? 

‘ It was with very lingering fingers that she put Alcirat back 
into Paul’s own particular shelf. : 
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How empty the room looked without the little figure on the rug! 
The shadows of change and separation had taken visible shape, and 
were seated on either side the hearth to-night. 

The man Paul might possibly return some day; the child who was 
leaving La Navette could never come back again. 

Madame de Follet’s reflections were interrupted at the end of a 
few minutes by the entrance of Louise. An expression of vexation 
was plainly visible on the old servant’s face. 

‘* Well, Louise?” said her mistress, expectantly. 

‘‘ Planchet is below, Madame. He says that his wife is taken worse. 
It hails, it storms outside. Madame will not go out again to-night.” 

But the Countess had already risen. ‘It is not far,” she said, 
“besides, I promised Planchet that I would come if need be. 
Bring me my cloak, Louise, and make all the haste you can.” 

Grumbling audibly the old servant obeyed. 

Planchet was a great imbecile, and selfish like all the fisher-folk ; 
perhaps some day they might learn to regret their behaviour when 
they had killed Madame amongst them. 

The lady of the White House paid no heed to these remarks. 
She was in that state of mind to which movement of any kind comes 
as arelief. Yet, all through her cold walk, and her tendance of the 
sick woman, her heart grew heavier and heavier, and the memory 
of Paul’s shadowed tear-stained face haunted her persistently, 
refusing to be banished. 

It was nearly eleven o’clock when her footsteps were once more 
turned homewards, and later still when she reached the White 
House. Louise meeting her in the hall, broke out now into open 
remonstrance, remonstrance tinged with surprise. 

‘Ah, Madame you do toomuch! HadI my will I would have 
put you to bed and to rest three hours ago. I fancied that you had 
come in already, and were with the child. I thought that I heard 
voices upstairs half an hour since.” 

**T am only just back, my good Louise.” 

Still the old servant looked incredulous. 

. “T could have sworn, Madame, that someone went down the 
passage; my ears do not often deceive me.” 

‘“‘ Perhaps you heard Blaise,” said her mistress rather wearily. 

‘‘ Blaise has not stirred from the fire all the evening, Madame. 
Besides the footsteps were too light. I fear——” 
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The sentence was never finished. At that instant, startling all the 
echoes of the quiet house into a sudden shuddering distinctness, there 
rang out on the air a shriek, wild and piercing ; the shriek of a child 
in mortal terror ! 

That cry might have been Madame de Follet’s death warrant! 
The fleeting colour brought by the sharp night wind faded from her 
cheek, and an ashen hue took its place. 

‘‘Someone went down the passage! Oh, my God!” she said. 
Then, leaving Louise, trembling, helpless and appalled, she turned 
away, and with a shadow of horror dark upon her face, raced down 
the narrow entry like a woman possessed. 

Bursting open the door of the little sitting room, she entered, but 
almost at the threshold something stayed her footsteps. 

Just inside the doorway, clad only in his nightdress as if he had 
gained the exit and there stumbled and fallen, lay the child. 

Bending down, with hands that trembled, the Countess turned the 
white face to the light. 

At this moment the door communicating with the inner room 
opened more widely, and a figure made its appearance. The figure 
of a man, gaunt, worn to a shadow, with dark eyes deep set under 
darker brows. 

The wavering light from the lamp fell upon him, showing a face 
which wore an expression of strange exultation. 

Crossing the floor to within a few paces of the kneeling woman, 
this man came to a sudden halt. 

“ Your protection comes too late,” he said. 

‘* What have you done?” she cried. ‘‘ What have you done?” 

The broken sound of her voice vibrated through the room; in 
that one terrible moment she aged visibly. 

“The child is no coward, ask him,” he said, indicating by a 
gesture the pathetic helpless figure at her feet. Then, with an 
unexpected movement, he flung the French window wide open, and 
disappeared into the night. ; 

Ask the child! The words came to Madame de Follet’s ears like 
a hideous mockery. A great sob, the seal of: her despair broke from 
her lips, as she drew the boy’s cold cheek against her own, and laid 
one hand on the closed eyes. 

“Paul, Iam here, look up, speak to me! You are safe now, 
little one. Oh! had I known of this danger, I would never have 
left you for all the sick in the world!” 
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At the sound of the loved voice, at the touch of the protecting 
hand, a faint tremor, a stir passed over Paul’s set features. Next, 
slowly and painfully he freed himself from his grandmother’s 
embrace, and rose to his feet. Lifting his head he looked up. 
There was no recognition in his glance; trance-like, unseeingly it 


‘wandered into space. Such a look might proceed from an innocent 


soul, haunted and tortured by a vision of the fiend; and before this 
unseeing gaze the tender speech of the Countess faltefed and died 


into silence. It seemed as if the shadow of horror in the eyes of 


the woman had taken veritable shape in the eyes of the child. 

For a moment the two stood side by side, resembling those 
visionary figures encountered sometimes in a dream, needing only a 
touch to break the spell of their presence. 

Suddenly Paul spoke, stretching out his hands like a person in 
the dark. ‘I have sworn,” he said, ‘‘I have sworn a vow; and I 
have seen a spirit.” Then he fell forward, fainting into Madame de 


Follet’s arms. 
(To be continued.) 








Ohe Weed of Love, 
By Mrs. AMY WOOD. 
I. 


“Tuen you have never mentioned it, or spoken about it in any way to 
him ?” 

The young woman looked up quickly. 

“You forget—I love him,” she said simply. 

An expression of infinite pity passed over the elder woman 's face. 

“ Ailsa, Ailsa, you are but a child still! Love and trust—blind 
trust, must not always go hand in hand. Don’t you know what the 
world is saying ?” 

““-Yes—but—he is my husband.” 

The elder woman moved a little closer and took her hand in hers ; 
she looked out of the window as she spoke. 

« “Some women think that the men they have married will hold the 
tie as sacred as they themselves do, Ailsa—against all odds.” 
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But the younger woman drew her hand gently away. 2 

“That doesn’t apply to me, dear. I have never insisted on that 
word ‘ marriage.’ That is where the great mistake comes into most 
women’s lives,” she said thoughtfully. ‘“*They make it mean a 
slavery and a keeping in bondage. To us, my husband and me, it 
has meant a little world of freedom—and it shall-be so still, let the 
outside world say what it will; 7 understand—that isenough!” A little 
pale smile flitted over her face. “I know that men require more 
than one woman can as a rule give them, and that they are tempted 
to go elsewhere for the rest? If only people would look at it more 
calmly it would be better for us. Should we wives think ourselves 
perfect in every particular? I am not even pretty.” The elder 
woman looked into the sweet expressive face and thought, “no, not 
pretty, something infinitely more fascinating, and lasting, and lovable 
than pretty.” “And,” the younger woman continued slowly, “he 
admires beauty whenever he sees it—even as I do! This woman 
is very beautiful.” 

‘Ailsa, why do you try to convince yourself? It will not stop 
with admiration. If men were’content to admire there would be fewer 
tragedies in the world,” the elder woman said bitterly, “but they 
must touch and handle till the beauty becomes common and familiar 
in their sight; then, when it is too late, they cry for the days when 
they admired—those days never return.” 

‘He will be always content to admire—he loves me,” the young 
woman said softly. 

“But if he is not content? Supposing—for men are strange 
creatures, Ailsa, and beauty can make them forget love, and home, 
and the associations of a lifetime—only supposing your husband left 
you for the beauty of another woman, left you and went with her 
far away altogether, what would you do, Ailsa, what would you.do ?” 

The younger woman clasped her hands tightly on her knee, and 
looked straight before her. 

“If a man once loves his wife, not all the lovely women in the 
world can keep him from her long,” she said dreamily. 

Two footmen came in quietly with tea, and while they arranged 
it with delicate niceness beside their mistress, the two women talked 
easily and lightly of a dinner party at which they had been the 
previous evening. The younger woman’s hands moved gently among 
the tea-cups, and it was fully a minute after the men had left the 
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room before she met the elder woman’s anxious gaze. Then she said 
steadily, 

“What would I do, Mildred? I would wait till he came back to 
me. I would never doubt that he loved me, I would just wait. And 
if he. was long in coming—very long—I would call him back to my 
side. I would say, ‘Come, the boy and I want you—we love you— 
come!’ and he would come!” 

“ Words, Ailsa, nothing but words!” the elder woman said sadly. 
“If he came, do you think you could forget, or could make him 
forget? Don’t turn away, Ailsa. You must listen. When he spoke 
tenderly to you, he would remember that just those same words he 
had spoken to er, when he caressed you, her face,” the younger 
woman grew white to the lips, “ would come between you, and the 
kiss would grow cold in the giving. When he drew the boy to his. 
side——’’ the younger woman’s breath came sharply. 

“Stop,” she cried, “I know all you would say—all! I have gone- 
over it, oh yes! I have gone over it!” She rose and walked up and 
down hurriedly. 

The elder woman’s face grew more and yet more pitiful as she 
watched her, but it was not finished yet—God knows, it was Devil’s. 
work, but it must be done. 

“ Ailsa, if such a thing happened to a wife, it must be best to forget 
him utterly—utterly! There must be no remembrances—no coming 
back—no waiting, or any more trusting—it must be an end, an——’” 

‘* Mildred!” The younger woman paused in her walking up and 
down, and in her eyes there was a great fear, ‘“‘something has. 
happened! he——?” 

‘‘ He went away with her this morning. He sent me a note asking 
me to come and tell you myself—I, I have done it very badly—Ailsa. 
—don’t look like that, dear! Ailsa——!”’ 





Il. 
“And I say, for her own sake, she’s a fool not to get a divorce.’’ 
‘* How many times have I forbidden you to mention my wife?” he 


said sharply. 


“Oh, of course, she’s altogether too pure for me or you to speak 
of,” she sneered. 
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The man got up from his unfinished breakfast with an oath. The 
woman watched him with a smile on her lips as he turned his back on 
her and looked out of the window. ; 

“‘ She’s afraid you should marry me,” she said mockingly. 

The man turned quickly. ‘Marry you? Good God!” 

He laughed harshly as he looked out of the windowagain. But he 
saw nothing of the bright sunlight, or the gaily dressed people. He 
only saw his wife’s face, and his heart beat chokingly as it told him— 
even as it had told him every day since he left her, two weary months 
ago—what he had lost! 

The woman rose and slipped her arm through his. 

“What shall we do to-day ?” 

He did not seem to be aware of her presence. She withdrew her 
arm pettishly. 

‘What did you run away with me for, if you loved her best all 
along?” 

He heard then. 

“ Do you want telling again?” 

He turned her face full to-the light and examined her calmly, 
dispassionately. She moved uneasily. 

“I was under the impression that a beautiful face would be a 
desirable possession. It never occurred to me that the awful emptiness 
of it would pall ina week. I never loved you at all; how could I? 
I was blind, mad, and only thought of your beauty—beauty ?” He 
laughed shortly. ‘“ My wife has more beauty in her littie finger than 
you have in your whole body—because she’s a woman, and you—well ! 
you’re not /” 

She wrenched herself free and burst into a flood of angry tears, 
He looked on perfectly unmoved—perhaps such scenes were too 
common. He went back to the breakfast table and turned over a 
little pile of letters. Suddenly the writing of one brought the blood 
to his face with a rush. He tore it open and read. Presently, in her 


curiosity, the woman forgot to sob. 
“Have you been left a fortune that you look so—so foolish,” she 


said at last. 
The man started. “ No—yes— I mean; it’s all over.” 
“ What's all over,” she said sharply; she had never seen that look 


~ in his face before. 
“Tam going back to my wife,” he said quietly. 
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She laughed shrilly. “ The saint’s going to take you back? Good 
Lord!” She looked at him searchingly, “ and what am I todo?” 

He looked beyond her, he did not even hear her. 

“ And what am I to do?” she repeated in a hard voice. 

He frowned slightly, then he read over again some of the wonderful 
words softly to himself. ‘ And'I think you will only feel gladness at 
being: back, dear. The boy asks when you are coming almost as 
constantly as my own heart. We have had the boat done up, and 
yesterday, as we danced over the waves and the salt air blew in our _ 
faces, the boy laughed aloud and said, ‘ This is better than our grand 
place in London, eh, little mother? and isn’t father getting very tired 
of business and hot streets and towns?’ And he would not rest content 
till I promised him I would write, and tell you that the boy, and the 
birds, and the fish, and the little brown woman (his own words) wanted 
you badly. . . . Doyou remember our long tramps over the moors 
last year? The boy is big enough to come with us now, and it pleases him 
mightily to carry old Mac’s gun. . . . Our life and the boysare still 
before us, socome darling, and let us live them together. Let us forget 
everything of gaslight and towns, and be our own selves again! The 
boy and I want you, we love you, come, sweetheart, come!” 

“What am I to do?” . 

_ The woman’s voice broke in harshly on his dreams of the boy and 
the little brown woman, and the keen smell of the sea. 

“ You?” he said vaguely. 

_ “Yes, I,” then she continued defiantly, “I have claims and 
' “They shall all be satisfied,” he said coldly. 

She looked at him curiously. Well, perhaps it was best. He 
would pay handsomely, and she was tired, deadly tired of his queer 
temper and his superiority. Besides, she yearned more and more, 
day by day, for the flesh-pots of Egypt—the smell of the footlights 
—the coarse and manifold admiration, night after night, as of old! 
Yes, certainly it was best so, but— 

In a few days, he mused, he would be standing in front of er, 
ashamed to look in her great true eyes, but she would ‘hold out her 
arms and say softly, “‘ Husband!” That would be all; he knew her— 
it would be all forgotten, even as she said in her letter, but he would 
never forget—Ailsa, grand little woman! And the boy would drag at 
his hand and say impatiently, “ Isn’t she just the dearest little mother 
in the whole world? (had he not taught him the very words?) 
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and why don’t you kiss her father?” and he would look in her eyes, 
and then— 

“ Are you going to-day ?” the woman asked suddenly. 

He looked up dreamily. 

“Eh? Oh, yes, at once!” Then his thoughts rushed back ina 
tumult to his wife. How they would walk knee-deep in the heather, 
and every now and then she would rub her cheek against his sleeve 
(she hated a rough coat), and they would talk softly of the boy and 
the future, and if it would be fair weather to-morrow! How they 
would pull the little boat out of the shelter of the creek into the gentle 
lapping waves, while the boy would babble of the fish he would catch 
with his very own line. How, as the night grew near, they would go 
hand in hand into the boy’s room and watch him as he slept, noting 
the long lashes, and the flushed cheeks, and the brown hair, hers, 
tossed back on the pillow; how she would stoop down and kiss the 
rosy lips and how he would kiss her. How-—oh, it was endless! His 
eyes grew dim; Ailsa, I am coming, coming. 

* * * * 

Two days later a man, grey faced and weary eyed, stood looking 
at a little gaily painted boat drawn up high on the shingle, while a 
lad explained simply how it had happened. 

‘And you will remember how my father managed a boat better 
than anyone on the island,” he said proudly, ‘‘ they never went with- 
out him ;” he paused a moment and dashed his hand across his eyes. 
‘‘ We sat up all night, but they never returned—only the little boat 
came in with the tide this day—only the little boat indeed; my father 
and the sweet lady and the little boy will never return—they will 
never return. I helped her into the boat, and she laughed at me and 
said, ‘but her husband’s strong arms should help her the morn,’ those 
were her words, sir—and now, now——”. The lad broke down. 

The man shook his fist at the sea. 

“ Oh, you brute! you awful brute!” then he laughed. 

The boy looked at him wistfully, but he had his own dead to mourn 
for, Without a word he went silently away, and the man was alone 
—alone with the grey sky above him, and the grey sea before him— 
alone with the little boat and God. 











Uotices of Hew Books. 


As we read Lord Roberts’ book, ‘ Forty-onz YEars. 1n Inp1,” pit 
lished by Messrs. Richard Rentley, it is not extravagant to say we 
hear the hoom of cannon, the tramp of soldiers, the music of war, the 
martial beat of drums, and, alas! the yroans of the wounded and 
dying victims. Every chapter of these two interesting volumes is a 
startling account of adventurous service—a permanent record of what 
British Arms have achieved under circumstances of unparalelled 
difficulties. It would, of course, be quite impossible, within the narrow 
limits of a few paragraphs, to review any portion of the career of such 
a man as Lord Roberts, or spe1k in adequate terms of praise of his 
book. From beginning to end, culminating in the grand achiev2ment 
of his march across Afghanistan, from Kabul to Kandahar, with the 
utter Cefeat of Ayub Khan, which seated the present ruler, Amir Abdul 
Rahman, on the Afghan throne, we have one series of campaigns. 
Both these handsome volumes have been read through with increasing 
interest, and for soldier or civilian we think no work of a military 
character could show a more dazzling record of glorious achievements 
than we have here presented for our p2rusal, and it is safe to predict 
for the volumes a lasting place among the historical records of our 
country. sats 

After having read Mr. Barrie’s book, ‘‘Msrcaret Ositvy,” (Hodder 
and Stoughton) there is no need to wonder why the author chose this 
way of honouring the memory of his mother. He could have erected 
no more worthy, no more appropriate, or lasting memorial to her 
than the one which we have before us in the shape of this little 
biography, full of tender reminiscence and love, which the over- 
whelming sorrow of death has only served to mature. Perhaps 
the chief note in the work is one of pathos; yet we can still enjoy 
the gleams of quiet humour that brighten a work which might other- 
wise have been characterized as somewhat morbid: it is, however, 
incorrect to think of the heroine's life as Gominated by a ring of 
sadness; we find, rather, a simple, hopeful mérry nature, calmed 
as it were by a great grief. Each chapter, almost every page, 
seems to give us a fresh photograph of our heroine, but had we even 
space to quote some of the choicest passages, the be:t selection 
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could give but a poor idea of the book as a whole. Then there 
is the charming glimpse of Margaret Ogilvy asa little girl, and again 
“at the age they make heroines of,” and once more as the mother 
reading a little paper written by her son, viz., ‘Dead these twenty 
years.” Leaving behind pictures full of the most exquisite pathos we | 
come to the closing tragedy, if such it can be called. “ They knew 
now that she was dying. She told them to fold up the christening robe 
and almost sharply she watched them put it away, and then for some 
time she talked of the long lovely life that had been hers, and ot Him 
to whom she owed it. She said good-bye to them all, and at last turned 
_her face to the side where her best-beloved had lain, and for over an 
hour she prayed. They only caught the words now and again, and 
the last they heard were ‘God’ and ‘love.’ I think God was smiling 
when He took her to Him, as He had so often smiled at her during 
those seventy-six years.” 

The latest of the ‘‘ Famous Scots” Series (Oliphant, Anderson and 
Ferrier) is “ Jamzs Boswett,” the man who ‘‘yet wears the crown of 
indivisible supremacy i biography.” We could ill afford to spare this 
name from the very interesting monographs which are being prcduced 
from time to time, in such cheap, but elegant form by Messrs. 
Oliphant. 

To be the writer of the life of Dr. Samuel Johnson alone entitles 
him to a place amongst the famous men of his own or any other 
country. In his matchless biography we have revealed to us the mind 
of Johnson, that vast storehouse of accumulated knowledge. He was 
a man who gathered laboriously and who scattered profusely. | 

In the * Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides ”’ Boswell gives, in minute 
detail, every virtue that graced, and every fault that dimmed, the 
name and fame of his honored friend. He was also not unsparing in 
dealing with Johnson’s numerous and striking peculiarities, but these 
he handled in a manner not altogether unloving. We delight in this 
classic work of Boswell’s, and cordially welcome a new life of our old 
friend. 

The exceedingly pleasant, easy manner in which Mr. Keith. Leask 
deals with the subject of his memoir, makes us feel after a perusal 
of the book, that we know Boswell ‘better, that our interest in him has 
had an impetus given to it, and that this is, in a great measure, due to 
the tact and ability in which the characteristics of James Boswell have 
been portrayed for us by his latest biographer. E. R. 



















































Whe Drama. 


Reapers of Mr. Stanley Weyman’s novel Under the Red Robe will 
naturally expect thrilling incidents and a good play, and truly a 
dramatic treat awaits them in the piece now running at: the 
Haymarket. From the opening interview with Richelieu to the 
closing scene where the great Cardinal again figures on the stage, 
the interest is sustained throughout and the audience held fairly spell- 
bound. The scene in Act III, where the old dumb servitor is 
tortured to disclose his master’s hiding place, is one of almost painful 
intensity, and certainly Mr. E. Holman Clark, who represents the old 
man Clon, most ably enacts the role. The part of Captain Larolle is 
ably sustained by Cyril Maude, and affords full scope for the clever 
acting of this artist. Mr. Herbert Waring, as Gil de Berault, the 
hero-villain of the piece, is powerful throughout, and when we add 
that Miss Winifred Emery is the stage heroine of the play, it can 
readily be imagined that the drama lacks nothing either as regards 
the interest of the story or the caste. Mr. Edward Rose is to be 
congratulated on his adaptation of the novel. 

The original drama in four acts, now produced for the first time 
on any stage, at the Olympic theatre, is a happy combination of 
huraour and tragedy ; the first act closing on a well enacted crime. 
The audience by their emphatic denunciation of the indispensable 
‘bold bad man,” amply testified to the good acting of the typical 
villain in the person of Mr. Edward O’Niell, who sustained the role 
of Julian Annesley with considerable ability, while the representative 
of the “‘ Chicago Chanticleer ”—Mr. W. L. Abingdon—scores a great 
success, and his most humourous campaign on behalf of gleaning 


“news for the “ Chanticleer,” afforded the audience in every part of the 


house, unmistakable delight. 

The Eider Down Quilt at Terry’s Theatre is a great success. Mr. 
Arthur Playfair as Captain Bernard, Mr. H. De Lange as Alberto 
da Bologna, and Miss Fanny Brough as Patricia, would almost alone 
suffice to command success. Indeed, Mr. Arthur Playfair’s season at 
Terry’s Theatre is likely to be prolonged, a i from the popularity 


of the i comedy. re 
M. W.. 





